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From “The Gentle Art of Tramping” 


ig vf T is a gentle art; know how to tramp and you know 
Ba how to live. Manners makyth man, and tramping 

=—) makyth manners. Know how to meet your fellow 
wanderer, how to be passive to the beauty of Nature and how 
to be active to its wildness and its rigor. Tramping brings one 
to reality. 

If you would have a portrait of Man you must not depict 
him in high hat and carrying in one hand a small shiny bag, 
nor would one draw him in gnarled corduroys and with red 
handkerchief about his neck, nor with lined brow on a high 
bench watching a hand that is pushing a pen, nor with pick and 
shovel on the road. You can not show him carrying a rifle, you 
dare not put him in priest’s garb with conventional cross on 
breast. You will not point to King or Bishop with crown or 
miter. But most fittingly you will show a man with staff in 
hand and burden on his shoulders, striving onward from light 
to darkness upon an upward road, shading his eyes with his 
hand as he seeks his way. You will show a figure something 
like that posthumous picture of Tolstoy, called “Tolstoy pile 
gtimaging toward eternity.” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Untversalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
oan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS AT CAMP HILL 


The ninth session of the Southern Uni- 
versalist Association held at Camp Hill 
June 17-27 set a new mark in attendance 
and accomplishment in that successful 
institution. 

The moving spirit of the Institute is 
Rev. George A. Gay, and when he came 
from Chattanooga to live at Camp Hill 
three years ago the Institute moved with 
him. Mr. Gay some years ago saw the 
need of a summer institute which would 
give to the young people of the South 
opportunities for training in church work 
afforded Northern young people at Ferry 
Beach and Murray Grove. Out of this 
need and through Mr. Gay’s untiring 
efforts the work has grown, drawing from 
a widening circle of our scattered churches. 
This year girls and boys registered for 
the regular credited courses, from Camp 
Hill, Chapman, Ariton and Brewton, 
Alabama, from Atlanta and Athens, 
Georgia, and from Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Gay is dean, and taught courses in 
the Old and New Testaments. Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett of Atlanta was the much-loved 
“house-mother,’’ and taught Mission Meth- 
ods and Mission Study classes. Child 
Psychology and Junior Religious School 
Methods were taught by Miss Eleanor 
Bonner of Washington. Recreation was 
undr the able direction of Miss Lucile 
Bowers of Athens and the Sargent School 
of Massachusetts, who also held classes in 
Recreational Methods and Demonstration 
of Recreation. Clinton Lee Scott gave a 
course in “The Life and Teachings ~of 
Jesus,” and dramatic readings and inter- 
pretations from the Book of Job. A new 
feature of the Institute was a Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School with Rev. B. H. Clark 
of Chattanooga as superintendent. Mr. 
Clark’s work was unfortunately cut short 
when he was called home by the illness of 
Mrs. Clark. Rev. L. R. Call of Louisville 
was to teach Old Testament, but was ex- 
cused because of pressure of parish work, 
and his class taken over by Mr. Gay. 

The building of the great Alabama Power 
Company’s dam creating Martin Lake 
has given the Institute new recreational 
opportunities for swimming, boating and 
fishing. It rained nearly every day, but 
there was tennis between showers, and the 
resourcefulness of Miss Bowers in find- 
ing substitutes for hikes and outings 
kept everybody busy and happy. Plays, 
“stunts,’”’ sunrise and sunset devotions 
(usually without the sun), an evening at 
the Slaughter home, a service at the lake- 
side, all gave to the week the institute 
“spirit.” Best of all, the young folks 
gave themselves devotedly to the work 
at hand. For many the days at Camp Hill 
were the only vacation they have. 

Camp Hill certainly demonstrates the 
fact that great numbers are not necessary 
to a successful institute. With meager 
equipment, no financial endowment, and 
inconveniences which would discourage a 


less determined and enthusiastic leader- 
ship, Mr. Gay and his helpers are doing a 
splendid and much-needed service for our 
Southern liberal cause. 

Clinton Lee Scott. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST MINISTER A PION- 
EER IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


A hitherto unrevealed chapter in the 
history of photography—the making of 
the first paper prints in the United States 
by an unknown process—has just been 
uncovered at the Smithsonian Institution. 

This was the work of an itinerant 
Universalist minister, Abel Fletcher, at 
Massilon, Ohio, in 1845. The only method 
of photography believed to have been 
known in the United States at that time 
was the making of daguerreotypes. This 
did not permit any copies. A separate 
sitting was required for each picture. 

About 1839 Fox Talbot in England in- 
vented a method of making paper nega- © 
tives from which reproductions could be 
made, which is the foundation of modern 
photography. Talbot, however, patented 
his process, and it came into use slowly. 

There is considerable doubt whether 
Fletcher had in some way learned of the 
methods of Fox Talbot or whether he 
had struck out on an entirely new line. 
If the latter is true, he must be considered 
practically as a co-inventor of photog- 
raphy with Talbot. 

Nothing is known of his process. After 
he had made a few negatives he was 
blinded by an explosion of concentrated 
ammonia in his laboratory and remained 
totally blind until his death in 1890. 
The name of this obscure inventor re- 
mained unknown until a few weeks ago, 
when the Division of Photography at the 
Smithsonian Institution received a letter 
from an Ohio druggist containing some ac- 
count of his work. Smithsonian officials 
then wrote to Mr. Fletcher’s daughter, 
Miss Lillian M. Fletcher, and received 
from her a brief account of her father’s 
life, together with all the old negatives 
made by his process which she could find. 

Several of these have been printed in 
the last few days, and despite the fact 
that they are nearly seventy years old, 
the details stand out just as clearly as 
ever. They will be made a part of the 
exhibit illustrating the history of photog- 
raphy at the National Museum. 

Fletcher was born in Richmond, Va., 
and in early life was a school teacher. 
Afterward he turned to the Universalist 
ministry and filled pulpits in New England 
and Pennsylvania. Shortly before 1845 
he set up in Ohio in the then flourishing 
trade of daguerreotypist and worked out 
his own process. Even if he had come in 
some way on the methods of Fox Talbot, 
he still must be considered as one of the 
pioneer print photographers in America. 
If he had devised a process of his own, he 
is entitled to a high place among American 
inventors.—Washington Evening Star. 
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Editorial 


gested that time and place, and that proposal proved 
to be acceptable. The Commissions accordingly met 
on January 15, held morning and afternoon sessions, 
lunched together, and amicably discussed many sub- 
jects of mutual interest and of prophetic significance. 
Toward the close of the meeting Dr. Perkins stated 


DR. ELIOT REPLIES 
HE following letter from Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, is important, and we therefore have no 
hesitancy in taking space for it on our editorial pages: 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest the editorial in the 
Leader of July 9 in which you make reply to the question 
raised in Dean McCollester’s letter, ‘“‘Where are the 
Unitarians?” I venture to believe that you will per- 
mit me, as the chairman of the Unitarian Commission 
to confer with the Universalist Commission, to trespass 
at perhaps undue length upon your columns and add 
my comments to the enlightening interpretations of 
your editorial. 

The construction which you there put upon the 
negotiations between the Congregationalists and the 
Universalists is not altogether in accord with the popular 
understanding of the situation. It has been assumed 
in the religious and the secular press that the negotia- 
tion at least implies the probability of a merger of the 
two communions. That has been the understanding 
of the Unitarians and of most of the Universalists with 
whom I have talked. If my information is accurate, 
it was also the understanding of the Congregationalists 
at the Omaha meeting. If your interpretation is the 
correct one and this negotiation is just a friendly ges- 
ture or just such a word of fraternal greeting as fre- 

* quently passes in these days between Christian com- 
munions, then we have been taking the matter a bit 
too seriously. 

Nevertheless, I feel that the facts of the situation 
ought to be set plainly before the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist constituencies. The Unitarian overture to 
the Universalists was adopted at the meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association at Cleveland on Octo- 
ber 14, 1925, and it was generously received and the 
invitation it contained was accepted by the Universal- 
ist General Convention at Syracuse on October 23, 1925. 
The Commissions were promptly appointed, and there 
seemed to be no reason why the proposed negotiation 
should not at once proceed. During the succeeding 
fourteen months I made no less than eight attempts to 
secure a meeting of the two Commissions, but, though 
I suggested many and alternative times and places, Dr. 
Perkins, the chairman of the Universalist Commission, 
always had some reason, courteously expressed, for post- 
ponement. Finally, learning that the Trustees of the 
General Convention and most of the members of the 
Universalist Commission wére to be in Washington 
for Dr. Perkins’s installation in January, 1927, I sug- 


that he owed it to his Unitarian friends to tell them of. 
a similar negotiation that had been going on between 
the Universalists and the Congregationalists. He 
thereupon drew from his pocket the manuscript, not 
yet published, of what has since been called the “Joint 
Statement.’ He read it and asked the members of the 
Unitarian Commission to express themselves about it. 
Your editorial is correct in saying that no resentment 
was shown, but it is only just to add that Dr. Rerkins’s 
statement, which appeared to explain the long delay 
in the meeting of the joint Commissions, was received 
by the Unitarians with a rather painful surprise. The 
attitude of the Unitarians could not be better described 
than by Dr. Pierce: ‘For many years,” he said, “the 
Protestant churches in Washington have held a union 
Thanksgiving service. The Universalists and Uni- 
tarians were not included and so joined in a service of 
their own. This year All Souls Unitarian Church and 
its minister were asked to participate in the larger ser- 
vice, but the Universalists continued to be uninvited. 
The Unitarian church, replying to the invitation, stated 
that it could not join in the union service unless the 
Universalists were also included.” Dr. Pierce said no 
more and our Universalist comrades were silent. 

After each member of the Unitarian Commission 
had candidly and in friendly spirit expressed his feel- 
ings, it was agreed that it was futile to proceed in any 
further discussion looking toward the closer fellowship 
of Unitarians and Universalists until the Universalists 
and Congregationalists had concluded their conferences. 
The Unitarian overture stands, but the Universalists 
appear for the present to prefer to carry on their nego- 
tiation with a larger, more conservative and more popu- 
lar communion. There the matter at present rests. 

It may be pertinent to add that on the day follow- 
ing the meeting of the joint Commissions I had the 
pleasure of taking part in the installation of my friend 
Dr. Perkins and welcoming him to Washington. I do 
not recall that any representative of the Congregation- 
alists was there to give him the right hand of fellowship. 
At that same service I read a letter from the trustees 
of All Souls Unitarian Church not only greeting Dr. 
Perkins, but also offering the hospitality of the Uni- 
tarian parish house to the Universalist society for all 
its social and other gatherings during the period when 
the new Memorial Church is under construction. I do 
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not remember that any similar invitation was received 
from the Congregationalists. : 

“Where are the Unitarians?” They are, as you 
say, carrying forward as best they can the work of sim- 
plifying the religious thought, democratizing the reli- 
gious organization and Christianizing the religious life 
of our generation. In this work they crave the fellow- 
ship of their Universalist friends. Their overture was 
not a mere gesture. They are still ready to discuss the 
ways and means of consolidating the vanguard of the 
Christian army and promoting a “United Liberal 
Church.”’ All the arguments of historic friendship, 
business efficiency and fraternal good-will seem to favor 
that action, but if the Universalists prefer to turn back- 
ward and fall in with the main body of the Christian 
army that is slowly and hesitatingly coming along the 
roads that the Universalists and Unitarians have blazed, 
then the Unitarians will have to go ahead alone. 

When, my dear sir, you have got through making 
polite bows to Orthodoxy,-then the Unitarians will be 
glad to welcome you back to the glorious toils and perils 
of the pioneers—only we have been steadily on the 
march and you may have to run a little to catch up. 


Samuel A. Eliot. 


We may discuss the negotiations between Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists from two stand- 
points: First, what is involved at present. Second, 
what may come later. We have preferred usually to 
emphasize the first. From that standpoint, stated 
in lowest terms, the agreements pending are gestures. 
Stated more adequately, as we believe, they are 
significant landmarks in the history of denominational 
co-operation and Christian unity. 

We have never hesitated to express our own hope 
that something more might come out of the overtures. 
We have not been prepared to say that something 
more surely would come, because it seemed to us 
foolish to plan for an experiment and then to dogmatize 
about what would come out of it. 

Weare glad to get from Dr. Eliot, still the official 
head of the fellowship of Unitarian Churches and 
chairman of the Commission appointed to confer with 
the Universalists, a statement about what occurred 
at the meeting in Washington. If, in word or in 
coloring, we conveyed a wrong impression, we hasten 
to set it right. 

Dr. Eliot makes it clear that he does not agree 
with Dr. Speight, Dr. Sullivan and other prominent 
Unitarians who look upon the Joint Statement pre- 
cisely as we do: as a method of bringing two of the 
branches of a divided church closer together and 
paving the way by which others may be brought 
closer together also. 

If Dr. Eliot and his colleagues on the Unitarian 
Commission feel that Universalists were discourteous 
in taking up the overtures of the Congregationalists 
before taking up the Unitarian call, specifically ad- 
dressed to us, for all liberals to form a United Liberal 
Church, we are sorry. Our information was that 
Dr. Eliot had been told by our people that it seemed 

’ wise to take one thing at a time and to find out what 
was inyolved in it before taking up anything else. 
The wisdom of that method of procedure has been 
proved many times. In our judgment Dr. Perkins 
and his colleagues at no time in negotiations with 
Congregationalists or any one else, exhibited anything 
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but appreciation of the great Unitarian body. A 
striking sidelight on the matter lies in the principles 
enunciated by the Joint Statement. That the vital 
basis of Christian unity is in Christian life and spirit 
rather than in creeds, is not new doctrine to Uni- 
tarians. That Universalists in co-operation with 
others were doing their best through the Joint State- 
ment to provide a great sounding board for that 
principle indicates that in spirit at least they were not 
separating themselves from their Unitarian brethren. 
If Dr. Eliot thinks that his resolutions should have 
been taken up first because they were passed first, 
let us remember that two years before the Congrega- 
tionalists at Springfield and the Universalists at 
Providence had authorized conferences of their re- 
spective Commissions on Comity, and that several 
weeks before the Unitarians met at Cleveland the 
Northern California Convention of Congregational 
Churches had passed the resolutions out of which 
the overture of the National Council came. And so 
far as intent is involved, let us remember that there is 
no man in our fellowship more willing to lean over 
backward to be courteous to Unitarians than Dr. 
Perkins, chairman of the Universalist Commission. 
He undoubtedly will choose to speak for himself. 

The serious part of Dr. Eliot’s letter lies in his 
description of the attitude of Unitarians toward 
the Joint Statement. It seems to be one of “pained 
surprise’ and “regret.’”? What Universalists are pro- 
posing is ‘‘a backward step,” leaving “‘the pioneers,” 
forsaking a “historic friendship,’ seeking ‘‘more 
popular”’ allies. 

Dr. Eliot does not put Universalists in a very 
favorable light, nor does he speak of the great Con- 
gregational Church in the terms that we should 
expect. 

By implication he takes the position that Uni- 
versalists are doing something not quite fine or loyal 
in accepting the Congregational overture without 
attaching to it a proviso that Unitarians must be in- 
cluded also. It seems to us that if we had done such 
a thing we would, by that act, have asserted what we 
do not for a moment admit—and what Dr. Eliot would 
instantly repudiate—that Unitarians and Univer- 
salists are standing around outside hats in hand wait- 
ing to be invited into some preferred place. 

We have chosen to take the Congregational over- 
ture at its face value—as meaning: “Congregation- 
alists and Universalists have had their misunder- 
standings. Now we see more clearly. Shall we come 
closer together to enable us better to serve the 
world?” 

Not one hint that one was big, the other small, one 
accepted and the other rejected in church circles, or 
that one was inviting the other in out of the cold, 
has come into the beautiful relationships thus far de- 
veloped with Congregationalists. Nor has anything 
been said to indicate that when conditions were ripe 
on both sides of the old rift in historic Congrega- 
tionalism a similar movement might not spontane- 
ously grow up there. 

The proper self-respect of Unitarians, their pride 
in their great work and noble traditions, are clearly 
understood and appreciated by the men on the Uni- 
versalist Commission, and they have not presumed to 
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make representations on behalf of that body. Dr. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, for some years has been president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches, very much of an 
““Mmsider’”’ in Massachusetts and in many other in- 
fluential circles throughout the country. He can 
easily understand Universalists taking this position. 

As for leaving the Unitarians, the genius of Uni- 
versalism is inclusive, not exclusive. It is rather 
difficult for us to see wherein we have left anybody 
by approving (so far as it has been officially approved) 
the Joint Statement—except the people who may draw 
away from us in spirit because they do not like some 
of our friends. Not until we propose to rescind our 
law of joint fellowship with Unitarians, repeal our 
proviso for joint action in missionary fields, are no 
longer willing to have a nation-wide exchange between 
the pulpits of the two bodies, and fail to recognize the 
debt we owe to the noble line of prophets in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship both before and since Channing, 
the greatest of all, can we be properly accused of turn- 
ing our backs on Unitarians. 

And not until we repeal the liberty clause in our 
profession of faith, close our minds to new truth and 
show timidity in declaring the truth we see, can we 
be accused of leaving the pioneers. 

We sometimes have been a little doubtful about 
who were the pioneers. With unbounded admiration 
for the heroic work of Unitarians and Universalists, 
we have noted two significant things: 

First: A breadth of scholarship, a willingness 
to suffer for opinion and a zeal for service in the so- 
called Orthodox Church which we have not always 
found in the so-called Liberal Church. It may be 
true that Universalists will have to run to keep up 
with the Unitarians, but it is more likely to be true 
that both of us will have to run to keep up with the 
noble company of prophets in other communions. 
Where in Christian history can be found a nobler ex- 
emplification of the Christian spirit than in the Con- 
gregational Council in Omaha? 

Second: Speaking now for ourselves, and not the 
Unitarians, we have found symptoms of a complex 
to which small groups are peculiarly exposed—a fixed 
obsession that we are the liberals and that most of the 
liberalism of the world comes from us. We do not 
have to disparage our real contributions to see that 
this kind of attitude makes us the laughing stock of 
the well-informed and discriminating. 

We believe that both Unitarians and Universalists 
would profit by closer contact with the heroism, self- 
sacrifice, and zeal of the main stream of Christian 
history, and that historic Christendom might be en- 
riched by letting itself get better acquainted with 
us. 

At any rate what we propose to stand for is 
co-operation with all Christians, Unitarian and Con- 
gregational, and all others who believe that the basis 
of vital Christian unity is a spirit—a willingness to 
walk the Christian way, ‘“‘a common acceptance of 
Christianity as primarily a way of life.” 

If the United Liberal:Church can not come 
naturally and spontaneously along that line it had 
better be postponed. But we believe that is on the 
- way. 


DR. PERKINS’S COMMENT 

T is not possible in this issue to publish the dig- 
nified, friendly comment which Dr. Frederic W 
Perkins has made on the letter of Dr. Eliot. 
This comment will appear next week. We call at- 
tention to it at this time so that our people will not 
permit the preoccupations of the summer to cause 
them possibly to miss it. All of our people will want 


to read it. 
* * 


COMMANDER BYRD 


HOSE of us who met Commander Byrd at the 
Tufts Commencement speedily fell under the 
spell of a brave, efficient, modest gentleman. 

Generations of gentle breeding showed in his 
almost punctilious attention to the views and the 
customs of other people. 

His own innate strength showed in the views he 
himself felt free to express in conversation with those 
he met. 

Tufts College honored itself and honored Byrd in 
conferring upon him the degree of Master of Science. 
President Cousens did it with insight and good taste. 
The visit of Byrd to Tufts was the big feature of a 
memorable day. The degree was conferred in recog- 
nition of his flight over the North Pole, but all who 
saw him were thinking of the flight he was to under- 
take in a few days across the North Atlantic. That 
flight was been made. The round of honors in Europe 
has been safely and wisely met. Byrd has won new 
laurels by his courage, by his scientific spirit, and by 
his gentle breeding. 

He is back in America in the midst of another 
series of receptions. Again, as we honor him for con- 
quering the North Atlantic, our thoughts fly ahead 
to the day when he and his comrades shall undertake 
the conquest of the South Pole, plans for which are 
already made—a more hazardous exploit than either 
the flight over the North Pole or over the North At- 
lantic. 

This young man is the husband of a lovely lady 
who persists resolutely in keeping herself in the back- 
ground, and the father of three children, the oldest of 
whom is seven. Throughout the long exercises at 
Tufts this little fellow turned repeatedly to look past 
whatever was in the way and, catch his father’s eye 
on the platform. When the procession moved out 
and his father passed near, he put out his hand to 
touch the flowing black robe as it passed. 

It was inevitable that conversation with Com- 
mander Byrd should turn on the conflict of duties 
in his life—his duty to exploration and science and his 
duty to his home. Many a man in the long line of 
pioneers has felt that same old tug at the heart- 
strings. Commander Byrd recognizes that with such 
a home he has no right to be reckless, that he must 
take every precaution that science can furnish, that a 
man must be wise as well as daring, but, these things 
recognized, a man must fulfill his destiny, do the 
things for which he is trained, make the contribution 
to the world he is best fitted to make. 

And when some one pointed out to him the fact 
that even if he did go down in the waters of the North 
Atlantic that boy of seven as he grew olde would 
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remember that he had a father who did not dodge his 
duty, Commander Byrd replied: “Yes, there are 
some things as big as life itself, are there not?” 

Nungesser and Coli, Lindbergh, Chamberlin, 
Levine, Hegenberger, Maitland, and Commander 
Byrd, with his companions, Noville, Acosta and 
Balchen, as well as others before and since, have en- 
riched life for us immeasurably. 

* * 


GIVE THEM A HAND 


IVE a hand to the young people and their work 
at the Clara Barton Home. They need some 
help. They have tackled a worth while job. 

They are taking little children from congested cities 
of Massachusetts and giving them the green hillsides 
of old Worcester County, Massachusetts, to play on. 
They are pulling them away from blistering July heat 
and setting them down where cool breezes blow or 
where at least they can cool off at night. The Y. P. 
C. U. is doing double the work it did last year. How- 
ard H. Dawes, of 34 Jason St., Arlington, Mass., is 
the treasurer of the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., and 
he is asking us to broadcast this appeal for help. 

In our issue of June 18 we published the appeal 
of Ruth Owens Pullman, 19 Maple St., Dexter, Me., 
in behalf of the Clara Barton Guilds, for funds for 
this same cause. 

To avoid confusion let us explain again that the 
Massachusetts State Y. P. C. U. runs the camp for 
July and pays the bills, and the Clara Barton Guilds 
in the same way keep it open in August. Both groups 
of these loyal young people are deserving of our sup- 
port. The little children must be well cared for and 
sent back home well and happy. 

This appeal is late. Therefore respond now. 

We have seen the way this thing is done and 
commend it. Go see it yourselves on Visitation Day, 
July 24. 

We are sending a check to-day. Go and do like- 
wise. 

* * 


KEVIN O’HIGGINS 


N Ireland, the American people have an especial 
interest. Many of our fellow citizens are of pure 
Irish stock. Many more have a strain of Irish 

in their blood. And maddening as are the actions of 
the Irish at times—unreasonable, illogical, conten- 
tious—one seldom gets acquainted with a person of 
Irish blood without feeling the charm of this warm- 
hearted, friendly people. 

Sympathy therefore is general with the Irish in 
the loss of Kevin O’Higgins, assassinated as he was 
on his way to church on a peaceful Sunday morning. 

Unquestionably it was a political murder, and 
unquestionably it will have exactly the opposite effect 
from that intended. 

The loss of O’Higgins to the Free State Govern- 
ment is severe, but the loss to those opposing the 
Free State Government is much greater. The dem- 
onstrations of sorrow at his funeral show how senti- 
ment is solidifying around the President of the Free 
State, William T. Cosgrave, and his colleagues. 

Mr. de Valera and others who refuse to recognize 
the present government of Ireland or the treaties 
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existing with Great Britain, disavow the acts of the 
murderers—and they ‘probably are sincere—but the 
things they have said and done have made such deeds 
almost inevitable. 

A noble light falls upon the scene of bloodshed - 
by the exclamation of the dying man, “I forgive them 
all.” He was called a man of iron, and so he was in 
performance of his duty. He was called upon to act 
when only a strong man, not easily swayed by mere 
tender feeling, could really serve Ireland. But the 
tender feeling was there just the same, and the words 
of his Master were on his lips when he died. By the 
open grave, in Glasnevin, President Cosgrave said, 
“His example of duty, his sanity, energy and enter- 
prise will inspire our nation to the end.” 

The blood of the martyrs has been the seed of the 
church. 

The blood of a long line of Irish martyrs may be 
the seed of a free united nation. 

* * 


“THE KING OF KINGS” 


HE King of Kings, an elaborate film, throws on 
the screen the main incidents in the ministry 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Thousands have been 

spent in producing it. Thousands are flowing into 
the box offices where it is being shown. It is pleasing 
the crowds that attend. It is being praised by nearly 
all classes of critics. Gilbert Seldes, to be sure, in 
the New Republic, thinks that Cecil B. De Mille as a 
producer stands for ‘‘whatever is grandiose, over- 
blown, absurd . . . and for money in movie propor- 
tions,”’ but Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says that it is ‘“‘the 
best motion picture in the world to-day.” A Catholic 
says the picture has worked the ‘‘miracle of pleasing 
Protestant, Jew and Catholic alike.” Dr. Potterton 
of Brooklyn says, ‘‘It deserves the superlative in 
praise.” Dr. Rose of Newark calls it “a marvelous 
picture which will do the nation good.” 

We quote these favorable comments all the more 
willingly because we have to confess that the thing 
bored us exceedingly. We would have been glad if we 
could have made our escape at the end of Part I. 
Three hours was a heavy dose. 

We have no fault to find from the standpoint of 
reverence. The character of Jesus was handled with 
delicacy and skill. We have not the slightest objec- 
tion to introducing fictitious incidents, like pet wild 
cats for Mary Magdalene. There were no mechanical 
imperfections. Putting it on was a stupendous 


- achievement. Many of the pictures were masterpieces. 


But we much prefer a good biography of Jesus or the 
gospels themselves to this elaborate attempt at visual 
religious education. 

And while we do not pretend to expert knowledge, 
we have a faint suspicion that a film of Jesus could 
be made which we would like better. It would move 
along quieter lines. It might reveal better the deeper 
things of his nature. But would it “go over big?” | 
We confess that we don’t know. Gilbert Seldes makes | 
this significant. observation: ‘“The critics if they care | 
for and understand the movie can help the few di- | 
rectors who are producing good movies to produce an 
audience which will not be satisfied with De Mille. | 


i they fail in that, they fail in everything.” } 
| 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXIV. A Few Days Off 


Johannes 


=a|DITORS of religious weeklies have to sandwich 
“| their vacations in at week ends and over 
holidays unless they bring in understudies 

aomel} and go off altogether. It has not been prac- 
ticable for us to go off for the last four summers, but 
we have learned to catch rest when we can and to 
make it count. 

It is all very well to advise a man to forget his 
work altogether on vacation, but if he has the most 
delightful work in the world, will he want to forget it? 
An artist just can’t help setting up his easel when he 
gets down’ into the Aroostook country of Maine. A 
poet must perforce pull out an old envelope and write 
his best lines when his ‘“‘heart leaps up”’ as he beholds 
“the rainbow in the sky.”” A musician picks up the 
old fiddle and draws the bow lovingly across the strings 
when he comes to some especially delightful hour in 
the holiday. So we who love to write are not marring 
our rest as we sit back in an easy chair and visit a bit 


‘with the thousands who week after week cruise with us.. 


In fact it may be that our best appraisal of the 
things that go on in our offices may come to us as we 
look back at them from the train, or the boat, or the 
distant farmhouse. 

It is no great hardship not to go off to Europe or 
around the world if instead one can go off for a few 
days to the “Little Hill Farm.” That is what we are 
in a fair way of doing. 

It seemed good to go across the Old Bay State 
once again by daylight. The Boston and Albany has 
anew train for Chicago called the North Shore Limited, 
which leaves Boston at 10.30 daylight saving time. 
It enabled me to clean up the morning’s mail, clean 
up half a dozen things of the type that one won’t do 
unless he is going off and reflects that he may not 
come back, and yet get away from the office in the 
middle of the forenoon with the comfortable feeling 
that one has done a full day’s work. 

There were many pleasant little incidents of the 
daylight run on the B. & A. to Albany. 

The president of the Massachusetts Convention 
of Universalists was going to Worcester to argue a 
motion before a judge in his chambers, and he laid 
aside: his work to talk to us. Civic beauty, housing, 
zoning, contact with all kinds of interesting public- 
spirited people, have been as much a part of this man’s 
life as has the law. 

One of his friends is Professor Ford of Harvard, 
and another is John Ihlder of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington. Both are friends of 
mine too, and both Ford and Ihlder have rendered 
distinguished service in “housing” and city planning 
and many other progressive movements. So it was 
_ natural for Ford to be calling on Ihlder in Washing- 
ton. But as he sat in the beautiful Ihlder home he 
said suddenly, “How does it happen that you have a 
portrait of my great-great-grandmother hanging on 
the walls of your parlor?” ‘‘Because,” replied Mrs. 
John Ihlder, “‘she happens to be my great-great- 
grandmother too.” 


The proud North Shore Limited was forced to 
stop in a swamp east of Palmer becausé¢ of the signals, 
long enough for me to realize anew how interesting 
a place a swamp is. Flowers bloom there which are 
not found in the uplands. Birds love the swampy 
places. Mystery broods over a swamp. Many are 
the tales connected with swamps which come down 
from the French and Indian War and the American 
Revolution. 

Back of us sat a civil engineer, with his wife and 
three little girls. After twenty years in Boston, this 
family, originally Canadian, are moving to Lockport. 
The children were watching eagerly for the New York 
line. 

An elderly gentleman addressed me as we got out 
at Pittsfield to stretch our legs, and made some re- 
mark about the laurel in the woods between Worcester 
and Springfield. I replied with praise of the laurel 
in the Arnold Arboretum, and that was ‘‘the begin- 
ning of a beautiful friendship,’ for he loves the Ar- 
boretum. 

When he asked if I was starting off for all summer 
I told him that I was an editor and had to stay on the 
job. That led to the disclosure that for over thirty 
years he has been in charge of the subscription list of 
the Christian Endeavor World, and is a close friend of 
my dear friend, Dr. Amos R. Wells, the editor, that 
he was starting for a tour of practically all of our Na- 
tional Parks, accompanied by his brother-in-law, a 
physician of Georgetown, Mass., and that the first stop 
was to be at the Christian Endeavor Convention in 
Cleveland, for which my friend Wells had started in 
his automobile. 

So the six-hour trip across Massachusetts and 
eastern New York brought a succession of delightful 
incidents. The sun came out to shine on the Berk- 
shire Hills, and I heard one loyal old citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts remark that probably in a tour of the 
whole country he would find nothing to surpass the 
Berkshire Hills for quiet beauty. 

The last half hour before reaching Albany has an 
especial thrill to me, for the B. & A. reaches the top 
of the ridge east of the Hudson several miles down 
the river, and then makes a long slanting descent 
to join the New York Central tracks at Hast Albany. 
On this section of the road there are beautiful views 
of the Catskill Mountains a few miles to the south, 
of the rich Hudson Valley, and of the capital city of 
New York State. 

Over the ridge west of the Hudson Valley and 
through the gap made by the Normanskill we were 
climbing a few minutes later, having made a close 
connection for Cobleskill. That trip I have described 
so often that I dare not repeat it: And yet I might do 
so, for it is always new. 

Saturday, Sunday and Monday we spent in the 
old home, where the youngest brother of the family 
keeps up the oldest traditions of the family. If the 
old folks could come back they would still feel at 
home in the old place. In this rapidly moving world 
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where the scene shifts every day or so, it is something 
of an achievement to keep the atmosphere of an old 
home. 

Saturday I went off by myself, too tired to talk— 
not really fit company for anybody. But late on Sat- 
urday I took an old Ford and drove the Madame a 
mile east of the village to investigate something I had 
seen from the train the day before. I had discovered 
a spot where bank swallows by the hundred make their 
home, along the Cobleskill Creek. The bank of the 
stream, twelve or fifteen feet high at one point, was 
honeycombed with their dwellings. Scores of them 
were skimming over the water and darting above our 
heads catching insects. The Madame had never seen 
such a sight, but to me it was as much a part of life 
as the old swimming hole. Bank swallows, cliff swal- 
lows, tree swallows, barn swallows—we have them all 
around Cobleskill, but I had to live over fifty years 
before I could even begin to tell one from another or 
to tell swallows from chimney swifts. 

Along the edge of the stream, feeding, there were 
a number of the killdees, the best known of all the 
plovers. They flew up now and then, uttering the 
plaintive sound “killdee, killdee,’’ which gives them 
their name. Like a partridge, this bird feigns lame- 
ness as one approaches its nest and seeks to draw the 
intruder away. 

Sunday I got up and made ready to go to church. 
And here is a plain, truthful recital of the facts to 
buttress my alibi for not going. 

It was 4 a. m., and the sun was just rising. The 
Old South Mountain, or Donats, was calling. Said I: 
“I will go to the “Depot Restaurant,’ get hot coffee, 
toast and oatmeal, spend a little time on the mountain 
and be back before the family is up.’”’ That was a 
good plan, and it all worked out right except that I 
did not get back to church. I was sorry about this 
in one way, because, whether I want to go or not, I 
try to make my example count for church-going. I 
was glad in another way, because my failure was not 
altogether my fault. Whoever sent a perfect Sunday 
morning was an accessory before the fact. 

Nobody was up in the village except two boys 

eating doughnuts in the restaurant. Yes, dear New 
Englanders, we have doughnuts and pie and baked 
beans and fish cakes over in New York State too, and 
much more besides, but not all at one time. 
}«£ Going south, I soon left the village and crossed 
the Cobleskill Creek. Here I lost time too. There 
were more bank swallows and killdees, a big old 
grackle taking a bath, a Maryland yellow-throat in 
the bushes, many interesting things to watch from the 
bridge. 

The climb starts only half a mile farther on. 
Though steep it is only about seven hundred feet 
above the village, but that seven hundred simply 
whetted my appetite. I wondered if I could find the 
beginning of the Tarpent, an old Indian trail back 
over the mountains leading toward Catskill, and, if 
I found it,.if I could follow it in spite of all the changes 
made by lumbering. So I wandered on—now in real 
woods. The Tarpent follows what the farmers call 
a hog back—a narrow ridge going off sharply on either 
side. There are so many valleys up in these hills that 
one can get miles from where he proposes to go if he 
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does not watch out. I watched out. When I heard 
the church bells beginning to ring at Mineral Springs, 
down in the valley, and at Greenbush up in the hills, 
I said, ‘‘I will go to church at Greenbush instead of 
Cobleskill, and thus keep the record straight.’ But 
when I got there, I found that the bell was for Sun- 
day school, and that it was about over. 

On the Tarpent one feels miles from civilization. 
A few farmers occasionally use the trail as a short cut 
on foot to Cobleskill, but even the poorest farmers 
now seem to have motor ears, and if they have none 
of their own there are chances to ride with neighbors. 
So the trail is almost always a solitary place. In 
years past, we used to emerge into clearings now and 
then, but these now have gone back to forest—one to 
long-leaved white pines which had been planted, 
another to birch and maple which had sprung up un- 
aided. : 

In the densest part of the woods, I heard the 
strange alarm note of a bird, and sat down to see 
what would happen. In a few moments the woods 
were all alive with the liquid notes of the wood thrush. 
There must have been a dozen of them singing on every 
side. It was an unusual experience and a wonderful 
one, for this bird is one of the best of our singers. It 
seemed almost as if I were in church after all—in 
one of God’s first temples, with a special angelic 
choir and a sermon that roused no opposition or 
doubt, but went straight to the mark. 

When I came out of the woods at last, I was on 
the road between West Greenbush and Greenbush, 
and near the summit of one of our higher hills called 
the Petersburg Mountain, some 2,300 feet, where we 
used to sleep out sometimes to get the wonderful 
view of the sunrise. The farmer whom I surprised 
drinking at the well took me in to his telephone, and 
in a moment I had the old home and my brother, and 
arranged for them to come up the mountain and meet 
me at Greenbush. 

There are many more things that might be added 
to this story if the mail were not closing: 

About the glug-glub-glub of a cuckoo and how 
the Madame led the search for him when she arrived 
in the Ford. 

About an old man who assisted us. ‘‘Man and 
boy,” he said, he had lived around here seventy years 
and there had been a cuckoo here every year. “A 
bird often heard, never seen,’”’ he commented. 

About the lovely drive back down the mountain 
another way. 

About the church people who saw us drive into 
town as they made their way home. Perhaps they 
didn’t see us. Perhaps it was only a guilty conscience. 

And about broiled chickens for dinner at my 
brother’s big table, broiled chickens and strawberry 
pie after being up and on a tramp from 4 a. m. 

Whatever may have happened to the church- 
going, there was nothing that limited the devout 
thanksgiving aroused by such a morning out and 
such a welcome back. 

* * * 


‘‘A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 
A skylark wounded on the wing 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing.” 


_ consciousness. 
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Humanism and Theism 


Their Agreements and Differences 
Robert J. Hutcheon 


II Wherein Humanism and Theism Differ 


=HUS far I have been so insistent on what 
‘| humanism and theism have in common 
that the reader may infer that I regard the 
two as identical. That is not the case. 
Nevertheless, I regard them as children of the same 
family, differing as brothers and sisters will but alike 
eager to share the family patrimony—in this case, 
the cause of the spiritual evolution of humanity or, 
in the language of evangelicalism, the salvation of 
human souls. The difference between the two is not 
merely a difference of philosophical outlook; it is also 
and much more a difference of temperament, mood, 
attitude, feeling and emphasis. 
In other words, humanism and theism are due 
to differences in the subconscious processes as well as 
in the conscious reflection of the mind.. They are only 


present day manifestations of a cleavage that is as | 


old as civilized man. The human mind has always 
tended toward objectivity on the one hand and sub- 
jectivity on the other; or, in the language of modern 
psychology, human beings tend to be extroverts or 
introverts. There are all degrees of extroversion and 
of introversion, and where each tendency is at its 
lowest it may be hard to distinguish between them. 
But at some distance from the mean they are easily 
distinguishable, and any reader in the literature of 
the so-called ‘‘New Psychology” will know what the 
distinctions are. No one mind, whether extrovert or 
introvert, ever experiences or apprehends all of reality 
—indeed what each one shall experience and appre- 
hend is determined by the bent of his own interest. 
Hence when confronted with a highly complex situa- 
tion, an extrovert and an introvert might be equally 
honest and yet make different responses to the same 
situation. I do not wish to make too much of these 
new-fangled terms, but they do indicate real psycho- 
logical differences, and I believe these differences are 
behind humanism and theism. The characteristic 
humanist is an extrovert, while the characteristic 
theist is an introvert. The stress of the humanist is 


on objectivity, the stress of the theist is on subjectivity. , 


The difference between them, therefore, is not a 
difference between the true and the false but a dif- 
ference in the adequacy of the views which they 
achieve from their different standpoints. Such a 
difference may seem too small to be worth contending 
for, but in evaluating the subtle differences of spiritual 
attitudes we must remember the lines of Browning: 


“© the little more and how much it is, 
And the little less and what worlds away.” 


The first difference between humanism and 
theism which I shall treat is their different attitude 
towards the sense of dependence which Schleiermacher 
characterized as the specific feeling of the religious 
The theist is penetrated with this 
sense of dependence. I do not mean that he relies 
on any supernatural agency to achieve his ends for 


him, or that he prostrates himself before his deity in 


the spirit of Islam, or that in religious matters he 
gives up his self-activity and trusts p&ssively to the 
priest, the church, the creed or the Bible—in all such 


. matters the liberal theist is just as well aware as the 


humanist is of the indispensability of self-activity, 
self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-direction, self-re- 
liance. But as the same Emerson who wrote the 
essay on “Self-Reliance” wrote also the essay on 
“The Over Soul,’ so the same theist who refuses to 
make the abject submission of the Mohammedan 
acknowledges that he is a dependent being, without 
existence or meaning apart from the whole stream of 
life in which he appears. 

The liberal theist, I affirm, is penetrated with a 
sense of his dependence. He not merely knows, he 
realizes emotionally and imaginatively, that all liv- 
ing beings are here, not of their own volition, but as 
the product of forces that preceded them; that all 
life is born out of some previous life; that no individual, 
no generation, no race, is self-explanatory; that even 
humanity as a whole is not the sufficient cause of 
its own existence; that however life originated on the 
earth it was not self-caused but was born out of some 
previous Reality. The theist has his own joy in those 
great triumphs of inventive genius by which man has 
extended his conquests over land and water and air, 
over the problems of the infinitely little and the in- 
finitely great, but there is never far from the forefront 
of his mind the sense that after all we are helpless be- 
fore nature’s greater forces and always in the end be- 
fore decay and death. Science may prolong human 
life for a few years, but it never dreams of prolonging 
it forever. Sooner or later death shows that human 
life is contingent, dependent, part of a process which 
we did not create. And even while we live, the course 
of life is not left to our own discretion. The laws of 
our being are prescribed beforehand and we dare not 
contravene them. The stages of our physical and 
mental growth are not determined by our own will 
but by conditions beyond our control. From helpless 
infancy to childhood, from childhood to youth, from 
youth to manhood and from manhood to old age, our 
natures unfold according to laws that are as old as 
the race. 

All our life long we are dependent, too, on nature 
and man for our sustenance. At the beginning we 
literally draw life from our mothers’ breasts, and all 
the race depends for the continuance of its being on 
the earth and the sun and the rain. Moreover, our 
spiritual dependence is just as great. We receive 
from our community the content of our thought, feel- 


. ing and volition. We do not create our own language, 


but pick up one by imitation, and in learning it absorb 
thought, feeling and purpose. We may advance be- 
yond the community in the end, but only by standing 
on the shoulders of our predecessors or developing 
the cultural tendencies we inherited. 

The theist, penetrated as he is with a sense of his 
dependence, realizes all this not merely when he con- 
sciously reflects, but in his less conscious moments as 
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well. He is profoundly and constantly aware that 
the roots of his being are in the past, that there is an 
organic connection between the present and the past, 
that the greatest men that have ever lived were chil- 
dren of their own race and had their life’s problems 
set for them by their own time, and he is sure that, 
however desirable progress may be, it is safe, and indeed 
possible, only when it is a further development of 


tendencies that are a part of our great racial inheri-: 


tance. The theistic mood, therefore, is never the 
mood of the merely contemporaneous mind. It pro- 
tects one from the fallacy of the self-made man. It 
is filled with doubt in the presence of movements that 
affirm their complete emancipation from the past 
or that lightly proclaim the futility of all those efforts 
after the metaphysically real which have inspired so 
many of the greatest men and women of all ages. 

It is impossible to believe that any humanist 
would want to deny the truth of our dependence in 
the sense here enunciated. Every sane man knows 
that he is thus dependent. But he does not always 
allow the fact to penetrate to his deeper feeling or to 
determine his ultimate thinking. 
shrinks from making much of the sense of dependence, 
because he realizes that, if allowed to dominate the 
mind, it issues in passivity, priestly domination, 
fatalism or absorption in the whole. He is so eager 
to assert the freedom, uniqueness and creativity of 
the self that he is apt to turn a blind eye towards its 
dependence. Of the two inseparable phases of the 
whole evolutionary process, namely, integration and 
differentiation, he is interested in differentiation. 
And, if one had to choose between the two phases, 
the present writer would undoubtedly, with the 
humanists, choose differentiation, for nothing seems 
more important morally than the uniqueness of the 
individual human life. But no such choice is forced 
upon us. If we are to be genuinely empirical in our 
thinking, we must choose both integration and dif- 
ferentiation. The theistic mood is the evidence that 
we have realized the mighty meaning of integration, 
of our dependence, of our birth out of and our place 
in the cosmic process, and the humanist who wishes 
to humble the foolish pride of man or shame him out 
of his exaggerated sense of his own importance can 
not do better than try to develop the theistic mood 
in him. On the other hand, those who are secure in 
the theistic mood must go on with the humanists to 
insist on the uniqueness and creativity of the in- 
dividual will. Again, as so often in our warring life, 
it is a case, not of either—or, but both—and. 

In the second place, those in whom the theistic 
mood is pervasive seem to me to have a profounder 
sense of the difficulty of remaking human nature than 
the humanists have, and hence are more concerned 
with the problem of moral awakening. It is dif- 
ficult to be dogmatic about the attitude that humanists 
might take on this matter if it were openly presented 
to them, but I seem to sense in their writings a large 
reliance on intelligence, conscious volition, scientific 
method, self-assertion, social organization, ete., and 
very little re-cgnition of the need for a stirring of the 
depths of personality or for awakening the spiritual 
capacities by any such experiences as—to use the 
language of the older religion—regeneration or mys- 
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ticism or cosmic emotion. They seem to locate the 
cause of our present moral chaos and degeneracy in 
our preoccupation with an outgrown world-view and 
the wrong direction which an inherited mass of dead 
superstitions gives to our practical moral and spiritual 
activities. If we could only rid society of its burden 
of useless tradition, educate people so as to give them 
some little feeling for the scientific method, put them 
in possession of a better technique of practical action, 
make them rely on themselves instead of on the 
priest or the church or the gods, in a word, if we could 
only bring about a transformation of their cognitive 
life, all would soon be well, or at least some steps of 
sound progress might soon be taken. I can not point 
to passages in their writings where this position is 
definitely stated, but I gather from their utterances 
as.a whole and especially from the stress they lay on 
science that their main hope for the future lies in a 
more informed, more critical and more widespread 
use of human intelligence, understanding by intelli- 
gence that aspect of the mind which displays itself 
to-day most completely, for constructive purposes, in 
business and science and, for destructive purposes, 
in war and preparation for war. 

Now it would be treachery to the cause of liberal- 
ism if one took up, in opposition to the humanists, 
an anti-intellectualistic position. We must never 
yield the defimite intellectual gains we have already 
made or go over to a romanticism whose only jus- 
tification is the thrilling, ecstatic emotions it produces. 
If our choice must be one of the two, I would definitely 
choose the former. Nevertheless, the intellectualism 
of the humanists or the intellectualism which I think 
I find in the humanists, does not probe the wound of 
humanity deeply enough. It is far easier to tell men 
what to do than to get them to do it. No doubt the 
mass of superstitions and the medieval world-view 
which are still drilled into the memories of the ma- 
jority of each new generation act as a dead weight on 
the natural curiosity of the mind and give a false 
direction to the moral and spiritual life, but the sick 
soul of humanity is not sick mainly because of this 
indigestible cognitive material. Its sickness is more 
radical, more subconscious, more persuasive than that. 
Long ago St. Paul diagnosed in unforgettable words 
the sickness from which men suffer: “I delight in the 
law of God after the inner man, but I see another law 
in my members warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which 
is in my members. O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” That 
is not anti-intellectualism, but it locates the trouble 
of man- deeper down than the cognitive processes. 
All through the ages men have uttered the same cry. 
In their conscious reflective hours they have wanted 
to be good, they have caught entrancing visions of 
the free, happy, creative life, but some dark passion 
has surged up from the lower levels of their being and 
overwhelmed their good resolutions. Deep down in 
their souls they have been aware of their insuf- 
ficiency; they have yearned for a reinforcing of their 
personal will; they have felt that the isolated soul is 


helpless, they have realized that some help must come | 


from beyond their conscious self like light to the eye. 
or water to the parched throat or they must abandon 
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hope. And all down through the ages the help has 
come. We may be convinced that the coming of that 
help is psychologically explicable, that it is mediated 
through the social group or the subconscious mind, 
or the stimulus of some flash of light from the records 
of lives that are long past, but, however we may ex- 
plain it, the fact of such help being received lies be- 
fore us in a thousand biographies. The individual 
man has been no more spiritually self-sufficient than 
one sex has been capable of reproduction without the 
other. 

The weakness of all intellectualism in the moral 
and spiritual sphere lies, first, in its failure to locate 
our troubles deep enough down in our passional na- 
ture, and, then, in its failure to realize that some 
deeper stirring of the soul is needed than that involved 
in mere intellectual enlightenment. There has never 
been more widespread intellectual enlightenment of a 
kind in America than there is to-day; our colleges 
and schools havé never been as crowded as they are 
now; daily newspapers, weeklies, monthlies and movies 
have never before thrown such a continuous and 
voluminous stream of suggestions into the American 
mind, and yet no serious person is satisfied with our 
present moral state. Our feeling of social responsi- 
bility, our power to resist propaganda and follow 
our own line of life, our willingness to be poor and 
work long for some ideal end, our mastery of the 
gregarious impulse to move with the crowd and do 
what the crowd does, have never been weaker than 
they are to-day. Plainly, the deeps of human nature 
in America are not being stirred by the social forces 
that are now operating upon it. For some reason 
people are living more superficially than is necessary. 
They prefer many evanescent satisfactions to one 
abiding and deep-going interest. It can not be that 
our stock has run out, for we have here the most ad- 
venturous spirits of many races, and out of the cross 
fertilization of these strains a mighty race might be 
expected to be born. And yet the deeper soul of 
America is not awake. Our greatest achievements 
are in the organization of business, amusements and 
educational machinery, a relatively superficial achieve- 
ment, not calling into play the deeper forces of the 
human spirit such as displayed themselves in Peri- 
clean Athens or Renaissance Italy or Elizabethan 
England or nineteenth century New England. Either 
we have no such psychic potentialities or they are 
not aroused into activity, and in default of definite 
evidence to the contrary I prefer to believe the latter. 

Speaking only from the moral and spiritual and 
not the esthetic point of view, how shall the soul of 
America be awakened? No cautious thinker would 
care to be obliged to answer that question, but there 
is little hazard in saying that it is not by intellectual 
enlightenment alone. There is something deeper in 
man than the passion for knowledge and the practical 
things that knowledge makes possible. However far 
removed we may be now from the theology of evan- 
gelicalism, from the world-view of Wesley, Chalmers, 
Finney, Moody and others,.we have to acknowledge 
that these men touched into life some power that was 
slumbering in human souls, developed in them a 
more satisfying subjective life and transformed their 
outer conduct into often a thing of moral beauty. 


That power of moral awakening was connected with 
a technique which we can no longer use, but, though 
we must abandon the technique, we should strive to 
master the power. That is the greatest problem con- 
fronting modernism in all its forms. Intellectual en- 
lightenment of a superficial kind we can manage fairly 
easily; we can tell people how to be gdod; but how to 
awaken and stimulate the will-to-the-good, how to 
make men repent of wrong motives and wrong doing, 
how to inspire men to the heroic life—that is still our 
problem. A deeper mastery of human psychology 
may yet help us towards our goal, but the history of 
Europe and America thus far would seem to justify 
the statement that men of the theistic turn of mind 
have had a greater power to awaken and renew the 
moral energies of human nature than men of the 
humanistic and scientific bent. It seems as though 
what is deepest in man can never be evoked without 
some sort of orientation towards the ultimate mean- 
ing and value of reality, or, in the more familiar lan- 
guage, without some sort of conscious relation of the 
individual soul to God. 

In the third place, theism is more willing than 
humanism to make the venture of a rational faith 
with reference to the nature of ultimate reality. That 
does not mean necessarily that the theist has an elab- 
orate theology by which he proposes to expound and 
defend his faith. Faith does not belong in the world 
of propositions and demonstrations. It would not 
be faith if it did. It belongs rather in the world of 
values, postulates, spiritual adventures, practical 
trust. Even as confirmed a theist as Bowne ac- 
knowledges that ‘‘the existence of God is affirmed, not 
on speculative or theoretical grounds, but because of 
the needs of practical life. All that can be done is to 
show that theism is a demand of our moral nature, 
a necessity of practical life. Our human interests 
can be conserved and our highest life maintained only 
on a theistic basis. The facts, logically and abstractly 
considered, neither compel nor forbid this faith. They 
permit it and to some extent illustrate it; and the 
mind with that faith in the perfect which underlies 
all its operations refuses to stop short of the high- 
est.” 

Now the difference between such a theist as 
Bowne and humanists like Sellars, Reese, Deitrich, 
etc., is not that Bowne has a spiritualistic philos- 
ophy and the humanists a materialistic or mechanistic 
one. The humanists’ theory of evolution shows that 
they are not mechanistic. The difference is rather 
one of willingness and unwillingness to make the 
venture of a rational faith. In relation to the belief 
in God, humanists are either agnostic as is the case 
with Sellars, or hesitant as is the case with Reese and 
Dietrich. For example, in one passage Mr. Reese 
claims that “‘liberalism is building a religion that would 
not be shaken even if the thought of God were out- 
grown,” but in another passage he defines religious 
liberalism as “‘conscious committal and loyalty to 
worthful causes and goals in order that free and 
positive personalities may be developed, intelligently 
associated and cosmically related.’”’ I italicize the 
last words because, pressed home, they indicate that 
Mr. Reese might not want us to take his first state- 
ment too literally. This man or that man’s thought 
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of God may be outgrown without affecting religion ; 
but as soon as one loses all sense of being ‘‘cosmically 
related” the religious consciousness can hardly be 
said to function at all. Again, in one place Mr. Reese 
says that ‘theological convictions and a philosophy 
of the ultimate nature of the universe are not pre- 
requisite to the religious life. - Men may be utterly 
devoid of theology and yet be deeply religious;” but 
in another place he affirms that “‘every person who 
intelligently attempts to find his place in the universe 
naturally evolves a philosophy. There can be no 
substitute for a clear, comprehensive, thorough- 
going theory of life.’’ 

I do not cite these sentences to suggest that Mr. 
Reese contradicts himself, but simply to show that 
two motives are at work in his mind; first, the desire 
to detach liberalism more sharply from a dead theo- 
logical tradition, and, second, a desire to get man 
somehow ‘‘cosmically related’? so as to secure the 
strength which comes from the feeling that the cosmos 
is backing us up. The last tendency is the promise, 
perhaps, of a more vigorous will-to-believe as - the 
years roll by. 

Two motives at least lie behind all theistic af- 
firmations. There is, first, the practical necessity of 
believing that our values, our moral ideals, are not 
mere empty conceits, mere products of human self- 
assertion, but are somehow more indicative of the 
true nature of reality than “the stupidities and bru- 
talities by which they are so often overwhelmed;’ 
and second, there is the speculative conviction that 
_ we can not really sever the life of man from the uni- 
verse of which he is a part or ignore his dependence 
on the conditions by which he is surrounded; in other 
words, the discovery that we can not think things 
through without arriving at some sort of a meta- 
physics. Moral weakness and intellectual confusion 
inevitably follow when we affirm that there is an ul- 
timate antithesis between man’s ideals and the uni- 
verse in which they have to be realized, or that man 
is an orphan or an alien in a world utterly devoid of any 
tendency which might be conceived to be the source 
of his moral being. 

The liberal theist evidently feels the pressure of 
these motives more powerfully than his humanistic 
brother and therefore is more willing to exercise the 
will-to-believe. And if asked to justify his attitude, 
he might do so in at least three ways. 

He might affirm, as James does, that the will- 
to-believe in matters of great import, where theoreti- 
cal certainty can not be attained one way or the other, 
is simply a development of the natural will-to-live, 
and therefore is more likely to lead to some positive 
value than the negative will-to-disbelieve. He might 
say that it is better to run the risk of being duped now 
and then by a belief that may turn out to be erroneous 
than miss the stimulus of beliefs that may turn out 
to be true, by refusing to entertain them until one 
can demonstrate their validity. And although great 
dangers to. the practical and theoretical life are in- 
volved in uncritical believing, nevertheless the old 
motto, ‘“Never venture, never win,” is a truer guide 
to practical conduct than the hesitation or inaction 
that accompanies the horror of being duped. The 
urgencies of life are often so great that he who will not 
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act by what little light he has, will find himself elimi- 
nated from the situation altogether. 

He might affirm, in the second place, the momen- 
tous pragmatic value in religious history of the belief 
in God. He can do this, too, without falling back on 
miracle. The belief in God is valuable, not because 
it calls to our aid in times of emergency some super- 
natural agency, but because it raises our own powers 
to their highest level of activity and effectiveness. 
We are told that when the battle of Trafalgar, which 
was virtually to decide the fate of England at the hands 
of Napoleon, was about to be fought, Nelson sent to 
all the men under his command the message, ‘‘Eng- - 
land expects every man to do his duty,”’ and the men 
responded with such heroism that England was freed 
forever from the menace of Napoleon and France. 
Now, what happened on this occasion? Certainly 
England, which did not even hear of the battle until 
after it was fought and won, did not come to the aid 
of her sailors in any external supernatural way. It 
was the patriotic sentiment of the sailors themselves, 
aroused to the most intense activity by the sharp 
challenge of Nelson, that removed all natural inhibi- 
tions such as fear, inertia and selfishness, inflamed their 
imagination, steeled their will and raised and con- 
centrated all their physical and psychical energies 
for the mighty struggle. So it is with men’s faith in 
God. The energy it arouses is man’s own energy, but 
an energy which is normally latent and which can 
not be aroused by any ordinary stimulus. Men have 
seldom been willing to die for mere philosophical opin- 
ion, for they have recognized that a philosophical 
opinion is based only on one’s own limited experience 
and one’s own fallible judgment. But men have been 
willing to die for their religious belief because in their 
religious belief they have felt that the universe was 
behind them, that God was on their side and that 
one with God is a majority. No liberal theist could 
deny that the belief in God has inspired the zeal of 
the fanatic and the hatred of the persecutor as well 
as the endurance of the martyr and the heroism of the 
inspired prophet, but he is so convinced that nothing 
short of religious conviction can ever evoke from the 
human soul its most ideal and heroic elements in 
their full strength, that he is more interested in re- 
constructing the belief in God than he is in destroying 
it because of the false uses to which it jhas been put. 
Professor Sellars, as we have seen, defines religion as 
loyalty to the values of life, and then frankly insists 
that religion must be catholic in its count of values. 
Well, the liberal theist takes him at his word and says 
that a belief in God as “a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness” (Arnold), or a creative 
activity or “an organizing, integrating and perfecting 
agency” (Patrick), or “an ideal tendency in things’ 
(James), or “the world-spirit that pervades the 
totality of things” (Dietrich), is one of the greatest 
values of our higher life. 

Or finally, he may refuse to admit with Sellars 
that impersonal categories are the only ones we can 
legitimately use in thinking or speaking about the 
Totality of things. No intelligent theist is unaware 
to-day of the difficulties involved in the use of the 
category of personality with reference to God, whether 
God be conceived as finite or infinite. And yet we 
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are obliged to use the most significant terms we have, 
and surely personality is a more meaningful category 
than any impersonal one. As James Ward says: ‘‘In 
our speculation about the universe we should never 
let go the concrete that we envisage. Intellectually to 
compass the wealth of particulars we are driven to 
generalize and symbolize, to employ the instrumental- 
ity of identity and uniformity among substances 
and causes, when the full fact is development and 
progress. It is far truer to say that the universe is a 
life than to say it is a mechanism.” L. T. Hobhouse, 
one of the most empirical and critical of England’s 
thinkers at the present time, speaks somewhat in the 
same strain in his great work on ‘Development and 
Purpose.” “If, as we now conclude, a purpose runs 
through the world-whole, there is a Mind of which 
the world-purpose is the object. Such a Mind must 
be a permanent and central factor in the process of 
Reality, but how in detail its relation to reality in 
general and the individual mind in particular is to be 
conceived, is a question about which it is best frankly 
to confess ignorance.”’ Or again: ‘““We may speak of 
the Soul of the world, of a spiritual principle working 
towards self-realization, so long as we have no better 
method of grouping the legitimate results of reasoning 
and experience into a single term, but we must be 
exceedingly chary of clothing the conception further 
with attributes drawn from the soul as consciousness 
reveals it within us.” Or still again: “Humanity, in 
the sense which the best Positivist writers have given 
to the word, Humanity as the spirit of harmony and 


expanding life, shaping the best actions of the best 
men and women, is the highest incarnation known to 
us of the divine. God is that of which the highest 
known embodiment is the distinctive spirit of Human- 
tyes 

It is such reasoned judgments as these that seem 
to the theist to give a philosophical foundation for 
his religious use of the category of personality in his 
thought of God. He is aware that it possesses only 
symbolic truth, that it is thrown out at a vast Reality 
which no thought of ours can possibly comprehend, 
however genuinely our total mind may apprehend it, 
but he is sure that no less meaningful a term can be- 
gin to suggest to him or to his fellows his sense of the 
mystery, the majesty and the infinite worth of the 
Self-Subsistent Ground of his own being. In moments 
of his own thought-experience, his belief in God may 
have been held with difficulty against the assaults of 
agnostic or even skeptical moods, but when he gathers 
himself together out of the details of life and takes a 
long look over his own and the race’s experience, he is 
ready to say with Prof. H. B. Alexander: “‘If the ideal 
life is to be but a dream, a wraith, a vain chimera of 
reasonless chaos, it can be only meaningless to men’s 
minds; it can inspire no enthusiasm, no effort . . 
I am not maintaining any a priori certitude that there 
is a God to whom man’s destiny is meaningful. But 
I do affirm that nature decrees that the man who sur- 
vives, the race that persists, must believe that there is. 
It is a part of the equipment of the Fittest to Sur- 
vive.” 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


VII. 


Five Ancient and Modern Devils 


Reignold K. Marvin* 


“The devil taketh him up into an exceedingly 
high mountain.” St. Matthew 4:8. 


SHE majority of liberals in religion do not be- 
lieve in a personal devil, though they believe 
the devil may be in a person. To set up a 
mt) §~personal devil is to mis-read both the New 
Testament and other great literature where Satan is 
introduced. It is to invent another bogie-man just to 
frighten boys and girls into good behavior. Neither 
Jesus in the recorded dialogue with Satan during the 
temptations, nor Milton in ‘Paradise Lost,” nor 
Goethe in ‘Faust,’ intended to imply a personal 
devil. The word “Satan” as used by them does not 
Signify a separate and distinct person, with or without 
horns and hoofs. The word Satan is the personifica- 
tion of the spirit of evil. 

Our modern pageants illustrate this literary 
effect when they take certain abstract qualities like 
justice, purity, hope, truth and memory, and 
cause them to walk across the stage. They are set 
forth as personalities for dramatic purposes only, 
and of course have no actual living existence of their 
own, no more than the ocean has when we personify 
it as Neptune. As for actually seeing Satan as the 
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personal devil, there is no more. chance than to see 
Neptune or Mars, or a mermaid or a centaur, or the 
mythical sea-serpent that makes its annual appear- 
ance off the north shore in the minds of the supersti- 
tious. It would be trite to say this if many minds 
were not still clouded by the ogres of superstition. 

But what we do see and know is the very real 
Satan—that spirit of evil that strives to possess us; 
the lower nature in us all that every day battles 
against the higher, divine nature; this life-long struggle 
that seems never done and which affects not only the 
car-barn bandits but also the Christs. And when 
Jesus was tempted of Satan, no. second person was 
present. He was alone, for the alone are not exempt. 
The divine side was tested by the worldly side, the 
higher by the lower, in line with the poet who said, “‘I 
feel two natures struggling within me.” 

Consider among the devils famous in literature, 
Satan in Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost.’”’ Paradoxically, 
perhaps we shall have to call him the hero of Mil- 
ton’s poem. His battle-cry is: “Goodness is weakness; 
badness is strength. The good are just weaklings. 
The bad alone are the brave, because they take all 
the moral risks.” This is a particularly subtle and 
dangerous devil. It is the devil that tempts youth. 
For it whispers in the soul of youth: “Virtue is dull 
and drab. Vice is beautiful and romantic.’”’ Another 
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phase of it is in the devil’s lie, “The good die young,” 
and when Satan takes youth up into an exceeding 
high mountain and whispers such lies, youth is in 
for an awful fall if it listens and believes and acts. 
Then is the need of the imperative moral come-back: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan!” And see that this 
Satan stays far behind and does not push you off that 
exceeding high mountain, where he would bamboozle 
you into thinking and living this abominable lie, 
that virtue is dull and unremunerative, while vice is 
romantic and profitable. 

The problem of education, religious and secular, 
is to make youth see the romance of goodness and the 
beauty of holiness in an age inclined to scoff at such 
values. There is not a fair-minded youth anywhere 
who does not secretly admire Jesus for winning his 
combat against temptations. And young people, as I 
know them, will have to undergo considerable de- 
generation before they exalt Judas above Jesus, 
Benedict Arnold above George Washington, John 
Wilkes Booth above Abraham Lincoln. There is a 
certain New England city where it is a curious ex- 
perience to attend the moving pictures. The matinee 
is crowded with young people. They are clear in 
their moral distinctions and, unlike the usual adult 
audience, are vociferous in expressing themselves. 
The hero who will not yield to his many temptations 
is cheered to the echo. The villain who makes sport 
of virtue and profit out of vice is hissed until he dis- 
appears from the screen. This is true of every modern 
jury of youth in deciding between virtue and vice, 
even when not so loud in outwardly expressing its 
opinion. Therefore, Satan of “‘Paradise Lost,” retire 
to the rear when you sneer out of the corner of your 
mouth that righteousness does not pay and evil does! 
Clear-eyed and clean-minded youth say you are lying. 

’ There is the Satan of the Book of Job. He is 
the cynic. The cynical Satan is always close. at the 
heels of youth. So he hounded Job because Job was 
a man of high principles. He was a good husband 
and father. His reputation was that of a singularly 
virtuous man. The cynical Satan enjoys the pursuit 
of the most respectable people. He pursues the Jobs 
with his jibes and sneers. 
That’s a joke! No man is good. His conscience is 
in his pocket-book.”’ So Satan tried to break Job by 
depriving him of his property and his children. He 
tried to make Job deny his religion and his God. 
There are few parallels in dramatic literature to this 
titanic struggle between God and Satan, good and 
evil, truth and cynicism, for the possession of the soul 
of Job. Good triumphed, as it is bound to do ina 
moral universe, and God rewarded Job by restoring 
to him two-fold all that Satan had taken away. 

In some respects, the most devilish of all the 
literary devils is the devil of Goethe’s “Faust.” He 
is the dandy, the debonair gentleman who smiles 
and smiles and smiles. He is cultured, a man of the 
world, and a bit sarcastic. He plies his art on foolish 
old men, like Faust, who want to be boys again, and 
foolish young maidens, like Marguerite, who are 
hungry for romance. To bring this Satan up to date, 
he owns an automobile, and not for the purpose of 
taking his aunt or his grandmother out to ride. One 


would be as safe in the automobile of this modern © 
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Mephistopheles as he would in an aeroplane with a 
wildcat at the wheel. And while this devil may ap- 
pear to one in the form of a second party, he is even 
more inclined to be the personification of some vanity 
that is in the souls of all men, ever seeking to induce 
them to make fools of themselves. That is why 
Ecclesiastes preaches so often, saying, “‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.’”” Mephistopheles is a univer- 
sal type of temptation to a universal weakness— 
vanity. 

Now the Satan that took Jesus up into the 
mountain to tempt him was an entirely different type. 
Not the Satan of “Paradise Lost,” nor of the ““Book 
of Job,” nor of “Faust,” could have challenged and 
impressed Jesus. They were too gross and low and 
unclean to lodge for one second in his mind and heart. 
Such Satans are only for such minds. 

But there is one Satan that fine-grained souls 
know and have to fight out, as Jesus did. It is the 
high-brow Satan, sometimes called ‘‘Ambition’”— 
not heavenly but earthly—the temptation to use 
divine gifts for worldly, spectacular and egotistic 
ends. So came the subtle temptations to the Master. 
“You are hungry. Command these stones be made 
bread.” “You can conquer the law of gravity. 


‘Throw yourself off the pinnacle of the Temple and 


land safely on your feet.” “You can make yourself 
a military leader like Caesar. Deliver your country 
and people from the hands of the enemy.” These 
are the temptations that came to Jesus in high places. 
Our most exalted moods and moments may be our 
most dangerous, as Satan challenged Jesus on a high 
mountain, Job in an assembly of angels, Faust in his 
library and Marguerite in her garden. It was the 
plausible Satan that challenged Jesus and was de- 
feated, the good debater, the delightful flatterer. 
He tells the lazy student just what he most wants to 
hear: ‘Don’t overstudy! You might hurt your 
brain.” He tells the miser his first duty in life is to 
hoard up for his old age. Oh the rascal! “Out with 
him,” says Jesus, and so says every one who stands 
firm like Jesus. 

Hilaire Belloc, the French essayist and critic, 
would say there is a fifth devil, which he hates with 
intense fury because he hates economic injustice. He 
believes that the devil incarnate is Dives, the rich 
man who dresses in purple and fine linen and fares 
sumptuously three times a day, leaving the beggar 
to starve at his gate. And Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
the English essayist and critic, agrees that this spirit 
is the devil incarnate. Dives is in the same class as 
the wretch who steals pennies from blind men and, 
robs poor-boxes in churches. Probably: Jesus would 
agree with Belloc and Chesterton, and for this reason 
sent Dives across the stage of time and eternity as © 
the man who made his own hell, that we may be ad- 
monished to keep the hell of selfishness—mother of 
all sins—out of our souls. 

So I hold up before you five devils as they have 
appeared in sacred and secular literature. The same 
five are still running around loose in modern society. 
There is only one safe formula to use against them at 
their least approach in the soul—the same formula 
Jesus used centuries ago—‘Get thee out of me, 
Satan!” 
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Young Europe 


Dorothy Hall 


SIAROLD F. BING, a likable young English- 
a] man with a good deal of quiet vitality and 
humorous earnestness, was in the United 
States for two months in the spring talking 
abeuk the European Youth Movement, and as Or- 
ganizing Secretary of the British Federation of 
Youth he knows whereof he speaks. Since the Youth 
Movement is denounced in the American press as 
revolutionary and atheistic, Mr. Bing found himself, 
somewhat to his bewilderment, labeled as a Red, and 
became accustomed to glimpsing censorious repre- 
sentatives of the police force in his audiences. The 
American Legion likewise kept track of his engage- 
ments, as witnessed by the fact that one of their 
number called up the Dean of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, the day before Mr. Bing was to 
speak there and warned him that he was harboring 
a dangerous Communist. The Dean, however, was 
not perturbed, having received the same warning a 
few weeks before in regard to Frederick Libby, Sec- 
retary of the National Council for Prevention of War! 

It is painful to contemplate the inevitable disap- 
pointment of anybody who tracks down Mr. Bing 
with the expectation of being horrified at his ex- 
pressions of extreme radicalism. What Mr. Bing 
says is apt to be very, very reasonable. Nor is his 
appearance in any way bizarre, although once, ac- 
cording to his own story, he did of necessity appear 
at a luncheon given by the French Foreign Office in 
Paris dressed in nondescript trousers, a green blazer 
and sandals. ‘‘Monsieur,’’ remonstrated one of the 
perfectly attired hosts, “‘you are not at the seashore!” 
Perhaps Mr. Bing took the rebuke to heart. At any 
rate his attire was quite conventional the evening he 
appeared before a group of the Boston Fellowship 
of Youth for Peace to talk to them and answer their 
questions. 

Feeling that there is a complete failure on this 
side of the Atlantic to appreciate the European Youth 
Movement, its derivation and its purpose, Mr. Bing 
began by sketching in the background. 

“The European Youth Movement,” he explained, 
“differs essentially from the youth movements known 
before in history, such as the Children’s Crusade, the 
juvenile Flagellants, the rising of students in Japan. 
Those were all concerned with some specific problem 
and were temporary in character. The Youth Move- 
ment to-day is neither local nor temporary; nor is it 
concerned with one specific problem. It faces all 
the challenges with which the modern world con- 
fronts Youth, and it is ready to deal with them on 
basic principles. 

“In thinking of the Youth Movement in Europe 
one has to get rid of the idea that it is a kind of or- 
ganization or society, something one can join. Again 
and again I am asked by somebody, ‘Where can I 
get in touch with the Youth Movement?’ It is as if 
some one said to you over here, ‘Where can I get in 
touch with Puritanism?’ It is in the sense of ‘going 
forward,’ ‘developing,’ that we can best understand 
the term. I might define the Youth Movement as a 


spiritual renaissance which has taken place among the 
youth of Europe, a sort of inner urge. It is not a 
peace movement in the specific sense; nor is it a post- 
war phenomenon. To be sure the generation that 
went to war and are now in the youth movement 
have a distinct anti-war feeling, but those who have 
grown up since the war are inspired more by a desire 
for contact with the youth of other countries. The 
movement can be traced back to the close of the 
nineteenth century, when it began as a revolt against 
the conditions then existing. Four main tendencies 
provoked it: the mechanization of life, whereby men 
and women were becoming mere cogs in a factory 
system and the process of industry was killing their 
souls; the materialization of ideals and the emphasis 
on material wealth as a standard; the increasing ar- 
tificiality and conventionality of life as people be- 
came concentrated in cities; and the gradual militari- 
zation of European life, including the oppressive 
methods of home and school. 

“Because this fourth tendency was felt most 
intensely in Central Europe, and also because of the 
growth there of an idealistic philosophy, it was there 
that the Youth Movement first grew up. The urge to 
get out of the cities and into contact with nature was 
a strong factor in its development. Wandering was 
the first phase, the outcome of the desire to be free 
from coercive influences. It was a spontaneous move- 
ment. Up to the outbreak of the war there was prac- 
tically no organization, but gradually these groups 
had become more articulate, perceiving that there 
was a deeper meaning to their wandering than they 
had at first understood. They came to realize that 
this urge of theirs must express itself in a constructive 
effort to change society so that every person might 
have the opportunity to develop the spirit within him. 

“Then came the war. The youth of Europe had 
been too long drilled not to accept it, and in England, 
as I know, and undoubtedly in other countries, the 
war was presented in a form which seemed to coin- 
cide with the ideals of the Youth Movement. So on 
the whole youth welcomed the war because it seemed 
to be an emancipation from old tyrannies, but it 
should be remembered that five thousand young men 
went to prison in England rather than fight, and 
there were a few in every European country. 

“The spirit of the movement was kept alive. A 
feeling of having been betrayed was dawning on the 
youth of Europe. They began to realize that the real 
motives of the war were economic and this was proved 
by the secret treaties. They perceived that by shoot- 
ing down other young men they weren’t really bring- 
ing nearer the peace of the world. The development 
of the proletarian youth movement in Central Europe, 
strengthened by hunger, fomented revolution and 
helped to bring about the end of the war sooner than 


- was expected. But they found that revolution proved 


to be merely the transference of war from somebody 
else’s territory to their own. Nineteen-nineteen was 
one of ‘the blackest periods of disillusionment Europe 
had ever seen, and it was followed by economic chaos. 
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“A wave of realism manifested itself throughout 
the Youth Movement which began to find expression 
in practical ways. The old romanticism still survived, 
but there was something else alongside of it. Ideals 
were translated into terms of actual living. The 
students who came back from the trenches were up 
against the problem of feeding themselves while they 
completed their education. This situation was the 
occasion of the development of student kitchens and 
co-operative societies. Ideals of service and fellow- 
ship were put into practise. There was also at this 
time the growth of land communities, actuated by a 
desire to get back into contact with the earth. Every- 
body brought what they could, labor was pooled, and 
each drew upon the common stock according to his 
need. Some of these communities didn’t last long, 
due more, I think, to the psychological difficulties 
involved in such an arrangement than to any economic 
fallacy, but they were an important expression of the 
thought and purpose of youth. 

“As for the religious thought of youth: in what 
sense is it true that European youth is anti-Christian? 
If you regard Christianity as a hierarchical form it 
certainly is. There is no place for religion of that 
kind in the Youth: Movement, which is absolutely 
sincere and wants to put its religion into practise. 
There is no sympathy on their part for the wealth of 
the clergy, no sympathy for the church which was 
the chief recruiting platform during the war, the 
church which morally owed allegiance to the Prince 
of Peace but actually brought cannons into the house 
of God and placed them before His altar. But the 
Youth Movement is not anti-religious. So far as its 
morality is concerned it is much higher than that of 
conventional society. There is a general rejection of 
formal and ritual religion, and a reaction against the 
asceticism of Christianity. The youth of to-day hold 
the Greek ideal of the unity of personality; they feel 
that the body should be the perfect instrument for 
the expression of mind and soul. Again and again 
different groups of the Youth Movement have agreed 
to cut out alcohol and tobacco, because they felt that 
these things interfered with the fullest physical de- 
velopment. 

“Of course the phase the Youth Movement is 
passing through now is a dangerous one. What was a 
spontaneous, unorganized movement has been broken 
up into different organizations pursuing various ends, 
and this process runs the risk of being overdone. All 
the political parties are forming their own youth 
groups, having realized their value. That is one thing 
we have to guard against. Some people also think 
the movement is dying because they can not see as 
before the clear gap, the antagonism, between youth 
and age, but that simply means that the movement 
is affecting the life of society and that therefore the 
antagonism is disappearing. 

“The Youth Movement has a sociological sig- 
nificance. It marks a new phase in the life of Europe. 
First there were the chaotic Dark Ages, psychologically 
a period of childhood. Then came the Middle Ages, 
wherein the individual did not act or think for him- 
self. At the time of the Renaissance the individual 
broke free from control and laissez-faire became later 
the generally adopted slogan. This era of extreme 
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individualism had its final breakdown in the Great 
War, and now we are entering on a fourth phase. 
The present confusion is significant of a transitional 
stage. We are in the process of working out a more 
social form of civilization in which it will be possible 
for the individual to find his fullest development in 
the life of the group. The Youth Movement was ex- 
pressing this new tendency even before the break- 
down, it was experimenting toward the new society. 

“Just so the Youth Movement is one of the great- 
est forces toward world peace. Many organizations 
have not merely said they are against war, but have 
adopted a constructive pacificism which recognizes 
how wars arise and devotes itself to rooting out the 
causes. Youth sees that if through the free co-opera- 
tion of individuals we are to achieve the most com- 
plete development of our own lives, it is just as true 
that through the free co-operation of nations we 
shall gain the fullest national development. War will 
eventually be abolished because it will be incompatible 
with the new way of life.”’ 

Asked about the Youth Movement in America, 
Mr. Bing admitted that it did not exist here in the 
European sense. ‘With you it is more pure idealism,” 
he explained. “There is not the same pressure. You 
did not have the impetus of the first spirit of revolt 
which we began with, because circumstances were so 
much less harsh. Moreover, your adolescence is 
represented by the student group, whereas the pro- 
portion of students among the youth of Europe is 
small. The majority of American students are so 
well-off, compared with their European confreres, and 
are so untouched by outside events that they have 
little interest in anything beyond their own campus. 
Sport and social activities fill their lives. While, how- 
ever, this is true of the majority, I have found every- 
where a few, scattered individuals or small groups, 
who were alive to more serious issues, who were 
questioning many things in the society around them 
and were beginning to discuss international problems. 
But even these were for the most part rather vague 
and idealistic in their thinking, and this could scarcely 
be otherwise, for they are not right up against practical 
problems nor suffering from political and economic 
maladjustments in the way that European youth are 
doing, or the awakening youth of Asia. 

“However, I have found American students 
keenly interested in what I have been able to tell 
them about the young people and the students of 
Europe; I have found many keen to work for World 
Peace, and in many groups an anxious desire to co- 
operate in the World Youth Peace Congress which 
is to be held in Holland in August, 1928. That Con- 
gress, which will draw together five hundred delegates 
from youth organizations all over the world, will not. 
merely be a means of establishing personal friendship 
and contact between delegates of all races and colors, 
but will give an opportunity for building up a con- 
structive youth peace program dealing with various 
aspects of the question and for discussing many ways. 
of bringing about immediate practical co-operation 
among the youth of the world. To aid groups in pre- 


paring for the Congress and in training their delegates, _ 


we are shortly issuing a study outline dealing with 


the political, economic, educational, religious and | 


So 
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moral, and racial aspects of the peace problem. An 
informal conference of American youth representatives 
has just been held in Philadelphia to discuss plans 
for making the Congress widely known among the 
youth of America and securing the general use of the 
Study Outline during the coming fall and winter. We 
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hope to have a large and representative delegation 
of American youth at the Congress in 1928, for the 
United States now occupies such a controlling position 
in the affairs of the world that. upon the attitude 
and wisdom of its youth the future of the human race 
must largely depend.” 


The Minneapolis Convention 


mes HE National Young People’s Christian Union 
*, Convention was held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 13-17. 

The sessions on Wednesday, Thursday 
and eaten proceeded along the lines mapped out 
in the program already published in the Leader. 

An important item of business from the stand- 
point of the delegates was the defeat of the amend- 
ment to the constitution providing for biennial ses- 
sions. The delegates regarded this proposed change 
as a step backward, and registered their conviction 
that the national gathering should be held every year. 

+ The Rev. Stanley Manning, Maine State Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches and former Su- 
perintendent of the National Y. P. C. U., is represent- 
ing the Christian Leader at the Convention. Mr. 
Manning drove from Maine in his car, stopping at 
Osage, Iowa, to attend the State Convention. He 
reports a harmonious, successful Convention. 

By telegram, Mr. Manning sends us the repre- 
sentation by states at the Y. P. C. U. Convention 
as follows: Minnesota thirty-five, Illinois eighteen, 
Iowa seventeen, Ohio twelve, Massachusetts nine, 
Michigan seven, Indiana five, Maine five, Ontario 
four, Washington, D. C., four, Pennsylvania three, 
New York three, Rhode Island, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
two each, Connecticut one, Colorado one. 

“A much larger and more representative gath- 
ering,” he says, “than any one expected,’ as the great 
majority of Union members live a long distance from 
Minneapolis. 

By air mail as we go to press we get from Mr. 
Manning the following: 


A hundred young people from Universalist churches in 
Maine and Colorado and most of the states between, and as 
many more people from Minneapolis, gathered in one of our 
great churches, opened the thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union in the Church of the Re- 
deemer on Wednesday evening, July 13. 

Everything imaginable had been done for the comfort and 
convenience of the visitors, who began arriving early in the day, 
when the Northwestern Limited reached the city with the official 
New England delegation. Later trains and many automobiles 
brought others, the latter coming from as far away as Maine. 
The church was beautifully decorated both in the auditorium 
upstairs and in the lecture room on the ground floor, where the 
get-acquainted party was held after the opening session. 

The generous hospitality of the Minneapolis people was 
shown in the fact that all who desired it were given free enter- 
tainment in private homes. Clubs and other organizations 
opened their buildings to the delegates, and the weather man 
did his part to make the opening of the convention most auspi- 
cious. 

An organ recital by Mr. Harry W. Ranks, organist and 
choir director of the Church of the Redeemer, opened the ses- 
sions. Words of welcome were spoken by the mayor of the 


city, Hon. George E. Leach, by William K. Himebaugh, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U. of the Church of the Redeemer, and by 
Dr. Shutter. The mayor’s welcome was in large part a testi- 
monial to the high esteem in which Dr. Shutter is held in the 
city; “the leading citizen of Minneapolis,’ he was called. When 
Dr. Shutter was introduced, the entire congregation rose in 
tribute to him and his long service in the Convention Church. 

He told how the names of many of the members of the 
Church of the Redeemer were closely associated with the his- 
tory and progress of the city, of the social service which the 
church has done through Unity House, and of the Christian co- 
operation which it had undertaken, particularly with Park 
Avenue Congregational Church, before the report of the joint 
commission was begun. 

“Tf we expect to co-operate with other denominations‘on a 
large scale, we must begin to co-operate within our own de- 
nomination on a small scale,” he said. “It has been difficult to 
secure co-operation on any plan in our own denomination. The 
Trustees of the General Convention present a plan; we assent to 
it at the Convention, and then dissent from it afterward.” 

President Carl Olson responded to the greetings and gave 
his annual address, reporting that during the year twenty new 
Unions have been formed, and an addition of 500 members 
secured. 

The last address of the evening was given by Mies Myrtle 
Belyea, the new executive secretary of the Union, who asked 
for an opportunity to be of still greater service to the local 
Unions and Unioners through the Headquarters office. ‘I have 
plenty to do now, but I want more work. I sincerely mean it,” 
she said. 

Music was rendered by the Metropolitan Male Chorus and 
by Madame Annette Yde Lake. A telegram of greeting from the 
Maine State Union, signed by Stanley A. Snow, of Rockland, the 
president, was read just before the close of the evening meeting. 

One of the games played during the get-acquainted party 
consisted in the making of slogans with the initials, Y. P. C. U. 
Two of the best suggested were “Youth Presses Constantly 
Upward,” and “Youth Positively Craves Understanding.” 

The Clara Barton Guild of the Church of the Redeemer was 
hostess during the evening. 

The sessions of Thursday opened with a brief devotional 
service conducted by Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter, of Peoria, IIl., 
the first of a series during the convention. He said: ‘‘The church 
that can teach people how to pray will be, not necessarily the 
big church, but the church that is of greatest service in the 
world. The disciples saw that Jesus returned from a time of 
prayer refreshed, strengthened, and eager for his work, and 
they wanted that for themselves, so they asked him, ‘Teach us 
to pray.’ ”’ 

The first morning was largely devoted to the hearing of re- 
ports covering the work of the year. That of the Executive 
Board emphasized first the matter of finance, for the Union faced 
a deficit of nearly $1,000. This is a common condition with 
most young people’s and church organizations. This has re- 
sulted in the cutting down of work that ought to have been done, 
particularly field work and the visiting of the local Unions, to 
keep them in touch with the general work. The permanent 
funds of the Union, have, however, been increased during the 
year by bequests totaling $1,700 from Dr. W.°H. McGlauflin, 
Miss Maria Stowell and Miss Mary Ann Deamer. 
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The four Institutes are now well established at Ferry Beach, 
Murray Grove, Camp Hill, Ala., and the newer Mid-West In- 
stitute at Plainfield, Ill. 

In missionary work, half of the salary and expenses of the 
Texas Superintendent, the Rev. R. L. Brooks, has been paid, 
and a contribution made to the work in Japan. For the support 
of this work the Legion of the Cross has furnished the funds, the 
largest proportionate gifts coming from Danbury, Conn., with 
payments of $3.80 per member, and Columbus, Ohio, $3.52. 

“A Co-ordinated Activities Calendar’ has been issued, 
which has been of great help to the Unions in both devotional 
and recreational work, and there has been some measure of 
interdenominational co-operation, particularly with the Uni- 
tarian young people. 

The following Convention Committees were appointed by 
President Olson: Nominations: William R. Settgas, New York; 
Miss Hope Morisette, Minneapolis; Harold H. Hart, Illinois. 
Resolutions: Miss Marion Vance, Iowa; Miss Mina Leavitt, 
Massachusetts; Jack Austin, District of Columbia; and Miss 
Beatrice Green, Connecticut. Credentials: Henry Favor, Maine; 
Miss Pauline Cook, Illinois; Miss Rose Miller, lowa. Recom- 
mendations: John McKinnon, Ohio; Miss Dorothy Perkins, 
Maine; Oscar Vogt, Indiana; Francis DeSilva, Massachusetts; 
Donald Wilson, Rhode Island; Miss Florence Aitken, Illinois. 

The rest of the business session of the morning was taken up 
with the reports of the various department superintendents, who 
supervise the activities of the local and state Unions, and with 
the discussion of the amendment to the Constitution providing 
for biennial instead of annual sessions. This was defeated. 

An unusual feature of the Convention program was a daily 
break in the routine of business for a lecture on “‘The Unfolding 
Personality of Jesus,’’ by Dr. Frank S. Hickman, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Wesley Foundation, of Minneapolis, 
who goes to Duke University, Durham, N. C., next fall. In his 
first lecture, he said that the idea of Jesus frequently taught and 
held has emphasized the unnatural, rather than the supernatural, 
or at least made the supernatural appear as unnatural. That 
does not appeal to modern minds. If we are to continue to be- 
lieve in the divinity of Jesus, it must be in his divine humanity. 

Luncheon each day was served at the church by the mothers 
of the young people and a few others, thus contributing largely 
to the fellowship and acquaintance of the delegates. On Thurs- 
day afternoon a trip through the flour mills as the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. F. Pillsbury was enjoyed by a large number, after a 
series of conferences on method of Union work. Three of these 
conferences were held, one for State Presidents, one for workers 
with Juniors and one for Senior Unioners. These were led by 
President Carl H. Olson, Miss Dorothy Tilden and Miss Mary S. 
Slaughter. 

The Thursday evening vesper service was in charge of the 
Unioners from Osage, Iowa, with Miss Marion Vance as leader. 
At the evening meeting which followed, those who were present 
at the Y. P. C. U. Convention of 1909, also held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, were called to sit together in the front of the 
church, and Mr. Charles B. Beery, chairman of the Minneapolis 
1909 Convention Committee, brought their greetings to the 
Unioners of 1927. ; 

The address of the evening was given by Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, of Tufts College. An abstract of this address will 
appear later. 

The meetings of Friday opened with the second devotional 
service conducted by Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter, of Peoria, IIl., 
and included the second in the series of lectures on ‘“The Unfold- 
ing Personality of Jesus,” by Dr. Frank S. Hickman. 

The business session listened to several of the official re- 
ports, left over from the previous day, and to a preliminary re- 
port of the Committee on Recommendations. Several minor 
changes were made in methods and plans, but the more impor- 
tant proposals were deferred until Saturday. 

In the afternoon, the delegates and visitors made a visit to 
Unity House on the North Side. 


e 
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FROM THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


NHE Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
' General Convention has issued the following 
interpretation of the Joint Statement of 

4) the Congregational and Universalist Com- 
missions on Church Unity: 

The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion has, by formal vote, expressed its approval of the Joint 
Statement concerning closer fellowship between the Universalist 
and Congregational bodies. The Board believes that this is a 
prophetic statement of the real unity and purpose that bind 
together not only members of these two bodies but many for- 
ward-looking Christians. The ratification or the rejection of 
the Board’s approval and of the report of our Commission on 
Comity and Unity that called it forth will come before the Hart- 
ford Convention. The Board, therefore, desires to state specifi- 
cally what, in its judgment, ratification will mean. 

The Joint Statement is an attempt to solve, in part at least, 
a long recognized problem in church affairs, involving, in the 
first place, duplication of work and effort by bodies which through 
the years have grown toward each other in doctrine and prac- 
tise, and, in the second place, neglect of missionary fields ripe 


. for the message of a liberal, progressive, free church. There is 


abroad throughout the country to-day a strong movement 
toward closer fellowship, over one thousand federated churches 
involving many denominations being already reported. This 
movement is growing apace and can not be ignored. 

When our Commission on Comity and Unity began to study 


the questions involved in the task assigned it by the Syracuse 


Convention, it decided that there were three possible attitudes 
we could take toward this movement which is rapidly gaining 
headway: first, indifference to it, allowing it to go forward with- 
out our having any part in it; second, opposition to it, which 
would be petty, ineffective and disastrous to us as a church; 
third, recognition of it, and an attempt to have some part in 
directing it. 

The last course seemed to the members of the Commission 
the only one we could take in view of our history and genius. 
We have long talked of fellowship, brotherhood and co-opera- 
tion among Christian people, and here was presented an oppor- 
tunity of putting into practise some of our professions. Hence 
the Commission formulated a statement setting forth this con- 
clusion and laying down what seemed to its members to be a 
platform on which forward-looking Christians might stand to- 
gether. The fundamental basis of this statement is that Chris- 
tianity is a way of life, not adherence to any definite creedal 
statement, a religion of Jesus, not a religion about Jesus. This 
platform of our own Commission became, later, the basis of the 
Joint Statement of the Commissions representing the National 
Council of Congregational Churches and the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. 

The Joint Statement of these two Commissions, drawn up 
after a long conference between representatives of the two bodies, 
and presented to the Board of Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion at its meeting on January 17-18, 1927, was approved and 
adopted by the Board. The reasons for this were:. 

First, the Joint Statement squarely faces the important 
issues so long discussed in all churches. 

Second, it lays down what seems to be the only fundamental 
basis on which a united free Christian Church can stand—namely, 
fellowship in spirit and service with perfect liberty in individual 
thinking. 

Third, it suggests certain methods of co operation between 
the Congregational and Universalist bodies which can immediate- 
ly be realized, and which we believe will make for more effective 
service. 

Fourth, it does not attempt to forecast future developments 
nor to set up new ecclesiastical machinery, but leaves these 
problems to be met as they arise. 

Fifth, it raises a standard to which wise and prudent Chris- 
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tians may repair, and sets up a challenge great enough to enlist 
the mightiest among us. 

It is this Joint Statement, issued by the Commission and 
approved by the Board, which will come before the Hartford 
Convention. No question of merger or consolidation is contained 
in it. The adoption of the Joint Statement by the Hartford 
Convention will not commit us to any plan for consolidation or 
merger in the future. Neither will such action close the door 
against the consideration of any proposals for closer fellowship 
which may be made in due time. It will leave us free to decide, 
on its merits, any question that may come up as to the next step 
to be taken. AJ] that is involved and implied in this statement 
is that we are ready to stand with like-minded fellow-Christians 
of other churches on the fundamental basis laid down, ready 
to co-operate with them to the last degree for the largest good 
to the Kingdom of God on earth for which we are all working, 
believing that we can work more effectively together than sepa- 
rately. 


* * * 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


In the beautiful hills of Northern Pennsylvania, in the charm- 
ing city of Towanda, met the Universalists of Pennsylvania for 
their ninety-sixth annual Convention, from June 20 to June 23. 

The attendance was good, the addresses were uplifting, 
the spirit was optimistic, and the outlook is very bright. 

On Monday, at 4 p. m., a ministers’ meeting was held at 
which the following topics were discussed: “The Minister’s 
Devotional Life’ (discussion opened by Dr. Gray); ‘‘The Minis- 
ter’s Duties as Pastor’’ (discussion opened by Dr. Sweetser) ; 
“Parish Relations with the, State and General Convention’”’ 
(discussion opened by Miss Ellis); ‘‘Shall the Liberal Churches 
Unite’ (discussion opened by Dr. Benton). 

_ At 6 p.m. the ministers were entertained at dinner at the 
home of the Rev. and Mrs. J. D. Herrick. This was a pleasant 
feature of the Convention for all those privileged to enjoy it. 

At 7.30 p.m. a public meeting was held with Thomas Cook 
of Athens presiding. The general topic discussed was, ‘The 
Church Looks at Itself.” The Rev. L. G. Williams of Reading 
told how the pulpit looks at the pew and Mr. Walter Gabell of 
Philadelphia presented the other angle of the pulpit as seen by 
the pew. It might be well to pass on the story told by Mr. 
Gabell: A boy said to his father: ‘‘Dad, should one! say, the 
hen is sitting or setting?” To which the father replied: “I am 
more interested to know whether she is lying or laying when 
she is cackling.’’ Mr. Gabell suggested that perhaps the laymen 
might have the same query in their minds when they are looking 
at the pulpit. 

The high lights of the Tuesday morning session were the 
very cordial addresses of welcome given by Burgess C. S. Lilley, 
from the community; George E. Rockwell, from the church; 
Mrs. Ethel S. Russell, from the ladies; and James Watkins, from 
the young people. 

The thoughtful and stimulating occasional sermon, on “The 
Common Sense View of Jesus,’’ was preached by the Rev. W. W. 
Wolfe of Brooklyn. This was followed by the communion 
service presided over by the Rev. J. D. Herrick. 

At 11.10 a. m. began the annual session of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 

At 4.30 a memorial service was held in honor of three 
ministers who have passed to the higher life during the preceding 
year: the Revs. George Porter, Herbert H. Graves, and Wm. H. 
McGlauflin, D. D. The speakers were Mr. W. L. Sterling for 
Mr. Porter, the Rev. J. D. Herrick for Mr. Graves’and Dr. 
Sweetser for Dr. McGlauflin. 

With the Rev. D. Sumner Willson of Glenside presiding, a 
Convention Mass Meeting was held beginning at 7.30 p. m. 
The speakers were Mrs. Vallentyne, president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, who spoke on the “Charm of 
Growth,” and the Rey. F. B. Bishop, D. D., of Buffalo, whose 
topic was “The Three Great Questions.” 


The offering for the Gunn Ministerial Fund was $46.39. 

A feature of the Wednesday session was a very gracious and 
persuasive address by the Rev. D. Gwynn Lewis, of the First 
Congregational Church of Newark Valley, N. Y. His attitude 
and that of Dr. Sweetser, who moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lewis, are evidence that there is a very deep seated desire in the 
hearts of the people of both denominations that a closer union 
shall be effected. : 

Among the recommendations adopted were these: Approv- 
ing the movement to secure closer union between the Universalist 
and Congregational denominations; urging all churches to give 
heed to their obligations to the State and General Conventions; 
approving the suggestion that a message of greeting be sent to 
our missionaries in Japan; urging all churches to put their state 
quotas in the annual budget; approving the recommendation of 
the trustees regarding law and order and peace between nations; 
adhering to the established custom of making contributions to 
the Gunn Ministerial Fund rather than to seek to establish a 
ministers’ pension fund in the state; urging continued and ex- 
tended support of the Five Year Program; commending our 
State Superintendent for her faithful service; expressing the 
thanks of the Convention to Mr. C. W. Gabell, Jr., who now 
begins his twenty-fifth year as custodian of the state finances. 

Resolutions adopted on Thursday morning included an 
expression of gratitude for the hospitality extended by the 
people in the church and town of Towanda (this was more than 
mere formality, as the entertainment provided was very lavish 
and kindly); expressing appreciation of the courtesy shown by 
the local press and the Associated Press; extending thanks to 
the retiring officers; expressing an earnest desire that war may 
be outlawed and the United States may respond constructively 
to the suggestion that a treaty of general arbitration shall be 
signed with France. i ‘ 

The following officers were elected: President, Wm. B. 
Layton, Scranton; vice-president, Thomas Cook, Athens; 
secretary, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Philadelphia; treasurer, C. W. 
Gabell, Jr., Philadelphia; trustees, for three years, Lorin C. 
Powers, Philadelphia, Rev. J. D. Herrick, Towanda, George B. 
Jermyn, Scranton; trustee,for unexpired term, one year, Rev. 
W. W. Wolfe, Brooklyn. : 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Sunday School Association 
held its annual session, and at noon on Thursday came the an- 
nual banquet of the Y. P. C. U., which was followed by their 
annual meeting. 

Thus came to an end one more of those annual rallying oc- 
casions which have meant so much in the history of Univer- 
salism in the Keystone State. ; 

We are now looking forward to the future with anticipation 
and high courage. 

* * * 


PROPOSED GENERAL TREATY FOR THE PACIFIC 
SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


The treaty proposed by the American Foundation is an 
attempt to show what is practically involved in the popular 
aspiration to “‘outlaw war.’’ Its fundamental principle is that 
of the Locarno and other treaties recently negotiated between 
European nations—that every dispute can be settled by some 
peaceful means, if not by diplomatic methods or mediation, then 
by conciliation or arbitration or judicial settlement. The treaty 
does not specify which method shall be used for any particular 
case or class of cases. It simply binds the signatories to settle 
all disputes by one or another of these means, leaving them en- 
tirely free as to choice. 

Domestic questions are, of course, excluded. In view of 
this fact and in view of the fact that the signatories bind them- 
selves to settle all disputes peacefully, the treaty omits the 
traditional nullifying clause, excluding questions affecting the 
“vital interests, independence or national honor” of the signa- 
tories. 

A copy of the treaty can be obtained from the American 
Foundation, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City, upon request. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WILL WAIT FOR WHAT? 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 
You can stop my paper. The paper is not as it used to be. 
I will wait a while. 
Emma M. Holion. 
Northfield, Vt. 


= = 


A BELATED “REACTION” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The morning press brings the thrilling news that “the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches voted unanimously 
to-day for affiliation with the Universalists.” “Affiliation” is 
good; “unanimously” is glorious. It can be foreseen that our 
General Convention will act no less heartily, though it may fall 
short of unanimity. If I were at Hartford I should certainly 
go with the majority, as an expression of comity. But at that I 
should not be fully satisfied with the basis of the “Joint State- 
ment,” nor with the direction the movement has taken. 

It may seem too late to offer a variant opinion, especially 
as I am willmg to accept the “Jomt Statement” tentatively. 
But I suppose there is a long road before us this side of any sig- 
nificant “affiliation” or co-operation, not to say “union,” and 
anything that may help us make up our minds is not yet out- 
dated. May I repeat with emphasis that the spirit and general 
principle of the overture seem to me altogether fine, and I hail 
the fraternal gesture with joy and profound gratitude. I am 
lonesome for wider fellowship and am eager to clasp hands with 
any genuine friend. 

The first exception suggested to me concerns the opening 
proposition of the “Joint Statement,” which has won such cor- 
dial approval everywhere that I might well doubt my own in- 
telligence in hesitating over it. “We believe,” say the two com- 
missions,‘ that the basis of vital Christian unity is a common 
acceptance of Christianity as primarily a way of life.” There are 
“weasel words” here which may give the premise a double or 
even triple sense, and afford to those who desire them good quib- 
bling points. But, taking it simply, it seems to mean that 
behavior, or perhaps motive in behavior, is the only essential, 
“vital” thing in Christianity, that a philosophy of life, an in- 
terpretation and assertion of realities, is secondary or even 
negligible. If they had said, a way of life based on a view of life, 
they would probably have expressed their real thought, as 
indicated by later references, but it wouldn’t have had the bite. 
And these more or less explanatory additions in their initial 
paragraph have generally been ignored by the commentators, 
who have exulted over the abandonment of thinking or theology, 
and the simmering down of intrinsic Christianity to conduct 
alone. (I know Matthew Amold claimed that “conduct is three- 
fourths of life;’’ and Eugene Chafin used to insist that “‘adminis- 
tration is nine points, the law but one.” But that doesn’t make 
truth or law secondary.) 

Now, the phrase “way of life” has precisely all the dynamite 
in it of any other definition. There is no one “way of life” that 
would be agreed to as distinctive and inclusive by all Christians. 
Even Congregationalists and Universalists would differ, if we 
go into particulars. We can, in fact, accept the same “way 
of life’ only as we accept the same view oi life. By eliminating 
all disputable matters, we can no doubt attain a common ground, 
but it will be a relatively low ground, the ground, that is, of plain 
morality and good-will. This is excellent, but it is not necessarily 
religion, much less the religion of Jesus. Such a standard of 
living would be approved by fundamentalists and modernists, 
the intelligentsia-and the herd, the scientist and the pietist, the 
mystic and the infidel, the atheist and the pietist—by the Mo- 
hammedan, the Buddhist, the Confucian, the Zoroastrian, as far 
as it goes. Every one of these teaches virtue and a measure of 
humanity. 

Ah, but, you say, they have very lean, perhaps distorted, 


. 


conceptions of virtue and good-will. Certainly they have from 
our standpoint, and therefore we present a quite peculiar ‘way 
of life,” in harmony with our view of life. When, however, we 
confine our attention to the Christian circle, do we find a common 
pattern of lifeacceptabletoall? Farfrom it. 

Here is the “‘spiritual,’’ there is the ethical. 

Here surrender, there self-assertion. 

Here the pietist, there the humanitarian. 

Here service is inculeated, there self-realization. 

Here a Godward attitude, there a manward. 

Here immortality, there ‘‘one world at a time.” 

Here pacificism, there militancy. 

Here socialism, there individualism. 

Here voluntary poverty, there conscientious thrift. 

Here the eremite, there the rotarian. 

Here patient endurance and submission, there aggressive 
self-reliance and resolute conquest. 

Here education, culture, gentility, there the “simple earnest 
soul,’ sweet, kindly, and perhaps shallow and narrow. 

Here nationalism, there internationalism. 

Here dignity and power, there simplicity and meekness. 

Here “‘authority,” there liberty and independence. 

All “Christian” and all with their texts—and so on and so 
on. Which of these is the “vital way of life?” 

Why, the Christian body has been quite as much rent and 
agitated over such variations as these, as over theology. Every- 
body can think of quarrels and divisions that have arisen pre- 
cisely in attempting to define and enforce the “way of life.” 
To hand out this phrase as clear and well understood is a rather 
remarkable piece of naivefe on the part of such eminent men. 

What is a Christian? What ought he to do and to leave 
undone? What must be his attitude towards the living prob- 
lems of to-day? What is “the spirit of Jesus’’—another expres- 
sion so often proffered? And are we sure that the “way of life” 
conceived and exemplified by Jesus contained all that we in our 
day wish to put into it, as, for instance, temperance, marriage, 
parental and filial righteousness, patriotism, philanthropy? 
Have we not struggled to frame an answer to these interroga- 
tories without achieving a conclusive summary, either minimum 
or maximum? 

Put it this way: Can any one suppose that the pattern which 
arises in our average Universalist minds when we hear the phrase 
“Christian way of life’ would satisfy a Baptist, a mystic, a 
Quaker, a “Russellite?”” Would it even suffice a typical Congrega- 
tionalist? All depends, does it not, upon what is understood as 
“the Gospel,” and this is that old subject of controversy. Thus 
it is not good sense, it is well nigh impudent, to present this 
phrase as definitive, so uniformly acceptable as to be a part of 
the vernacular. It is one thing to insist that Christianity is ex- 
pressed in life, quite a different thing to wave aside all consid- 
eration of the thought and fact foundations of that life, so that 
we can “unite” on a platform of amiability, or personal purity, 
or “‘going about doing good,” or whatever the ‘‘vital way of life’”’ 
may be conceived to be. Of course we can work together with- 
out wrangling over points of theology; we can do this with every 
kind of Christian just as well as with Congregationalists or 
Unitarians. We ought to do exactly that; Iam for it. But this 
particular “affiliation” is understood to be more than a general 
democracy of religious good will. S 

Why should we ignore or gloss over the presumed fact that 
Congregationalists and Universalists have drawn together in 
their thinking, and so have differentiated themselves from 
the great body of Christians? Speakers for “affiliation” like to 
stress the alleged identity of our historic antecedence—we are 
hewed from the same rock. That rock, if I understand the 
allusion, is the Pilgrim succession. I do not clearly see the “‘suc- 
cession” myself, unless its cardinal principle is Pastor Robin- 
son’s declaration for a progressive revelation. But that again 
is theology, which this “Joint Statement” considers a side 
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issue, a mere private matter. Well, I am not a “behaviorist” 
nor even a “pragmat'st,” nor yet a “‘personalist;’’ my notion is 
that the truth makes free; that our freedom is to be incubated 
from our truth, such as we see it to be; that the two can not be 
divorced or ranked one above the other: they are on a parity, so 
twinned that each holds the life blood of the other. 

Should the Commissions then have tried to formulate a 
eommon creed? I do not think so. It would have satisfied me if 
they had said: Our two churches have now so drawn together in 
their intellectual processes and their spiritual ideals that it seems 
they could team together in practical worship and work. Both 
stand for progressive and scientific thought, both stand for 
liberty, for sane but devout discipleship, both are democratic 
in polity and tolerant in temper, both profess sonship to God and 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as exemplar of that sonship. There- 
fore, we should put first things first and second things second, 
and unite as far and as fast as possible in a common campaign 
for promotion of the kingdom of truth and righteousness. We 
can not effect a perfect amalgamation at once, but we can set 
the ideal before us, and work towards it with tireless zeal and 
inflexible purpose. Something in this vein, though better stated, 
would have appeased my discontent. I am fearful that what 


we have now done will have an influence to discount hard, clear - 


thinking, and swell the stream of what the lamented Roosevelt 
would perhaps have dubbed “mollycoddleism.” 

But there’s another angle from which to consider this move- 
ment, which, if the Leader will grant me room, I will diagram in a 
subsequent screed. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


x * 


FIGHTS US AND BACKS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that you are the victim of one of life’s little 
ironies. Earnestly desiring the acceptance of the Joint State- 
ment, you are responsible for a substantial part of the opposition 
to it. That is a compliment to you—a tribute to the infiuence of 
your writings, the impression you make on your readers. You 
believe in church union,. and in the past two years you have 
written some forceful editorials about it. These have pleased 
some people and displeased others, convinced some and es- 
tranged others, but they have impressed all who read them, and 
the impression remains. 


The Joint Statement may have been a disappointment to - 


you, but, if it was, you are too good a sport to let any one know 
it. When you wrote, in one of those editorials referred to, 
“Wherever we go as Universalists, we will go together,’ you 
meant it. The Joint Statement represents the reasoned judg- 
ment of the men appointed by our church to deal with the sub- 
ject, and you have loyally accepted it and are working whole- 
heartedly for its adoption. 

But, unfortunately, the impression of those earlier editorials 
is still so strong that a great many of our people have not been 
able to put church union out of their minds when considering 
the Joint Statement. I know, because I am one of them. Iam 
opposed to church union and I did not like your editorials about 
it, and so I find it difficult to judge the Joint Statement on its 
merits. How I should have felt about it if it had been given out 
with no previous discussion of church union I don’t know. 

But I do know that the fact that I think you were often un- 
fair to those who do not wish to give up their church does not 


_ excuse me for being unfair to the Joint Statement. I have thought 


about it a good deal, and have tried honestly to forget my prej- 


 udices, and I have come to this conclusion: 


I realize that, with the passing of the emphasis on creeds, 
the way has opened for co-operation between like-minded Chris- 
tians in different fellowships, and that, through such co-operation, 
far more effective work can be done for the kingdom of God than 
has heretofore been possible. It may be that, as time goes on, 


it will seem that such co-operation can be best promoted by or- 
ganic union. It may be that we shall find that we can work 
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together most harmoniously by remaining in separate families, 
each retaining its historic name and cherished traditions. Which 
will appear the better way ten years—twenty years—hence no 
one can now know. And we do not need to know. Adoption 
of the Joint Statement will commit us to nothing but certain 
definite steps toward co-operation with one of our sister churches. 
It will imply nothing more, save our readiness to enter into 
similar relations with the like-minded Christians of any other 
church. 
Vermont Universalist. 
* oa 
MR. FOSTER FINDS IT STRANGE 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was not without interest that we were reminded by 
local observance in Connecticut last week of the anniversary of 
a remarkable sermon preached in the little town of Enfield, 
Connecticut, on July 8, 1741. 

The sermon was one of the great sermons in the history of 
Calvinistic Christianity. It was entitled “Sinners in the Hands 
of an Angry God,” and was drawn from the text in Deuteronomy 
32 3305. 

It was preached by the distinguished Jonathan Edwards, 
a native of the neighboring historic town of Windsor and later 
settled at Northampton, and it reflected the prevailing doctrine 
of the “Churches of Christ’ in the Connecticut Valley in that 
time of Calvinistic rigor and severity. 

The event is now commemorated by a2 public memorial— 
not without artistic merit—mear by the village post-office, and 
local sentiment is quite ready to make further explanation of 
the connection of this ancient church and parish and this local- 
ity to the influence of the dogmatic teaching of the leaders. of 
men in the middle eighteenth century. The quiet and attractive 
little village of to-day, with its open, fertile fields bordering on 
the banks of the river—little more than a dozen miles north 
of Hartford—seems almost haunted by the grim appeal of fear 
and the threat of violent anguish of the great scholastics of 
that period. 

For many years there was a Universalist church in the 
Thompsonville village of Enfield town. That has been closed— 
lo, these numerous years—without any appreciable gain to the 
Congregationalists and yet 2 marked loss to the Universalists. 

The years have witnessed similar developments in the 
important centers of Middletown, New Britain, Waterbury, 
Granby and Putnam. 

Our denominational ancestry has been so diverse as to make 
difficult any formal union with the Congregational Church, 
aside from inherited differences in doctrine. 

It is pleasant to recognize the friendly, neighborly cour- 
tesies which now prevail among the denominations. 

To mark the courtesies shown the Universalist envoy at 
the Omaha Conference as startling or extraordinary or to hail 
the declaration that “Christianity is a way of life’ as something 
new seems indeed strange to a Universalist or a Unitarian, and 
would indicate that the shadow of Orthodoxy is yet over the 
Congregational body despite the liberal trend of many of its 
gifted leaders. 

A. N. Fosier. 


Norwich, Conn. 
= = 


WHO WILL HELP US FIND THIS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I'am trying to ascertain the exact date of the ordination 
of my mother, Olympia Brown. The year was 1863, the place 
Malone, N. Y. In some manuscript of hers, she speaks of her 
being ordained there by an ordaining council at an annual meet- 
ing of the “North Universalist Association.” She was still a 
student at the theological school at Canton when her ordina- 
tion took place—where would the record of this be found? 
Your help in this will be greatly appreciated. 

4 Gwendolyn B. Willis. 

Racine, Wis. 
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Understanding Our World 


Commander Byrd on War and Peace* 


I am dictating this article on my way to Cherbourg to 
sail back home. Our long round of ceremonies is over. 

We have met no one in France but enthusiastic friends. We 
have been greeted by thousands on thousands of people. Our 
reception has been everywhere spontaneous. The faces of the 
people everywhere have been more eloquent than words, for 
they have portrayed genuine deep joy with us. Our own people 
could not have been happier over our safety. 

While sorrowing for their own gallant fliers, Captain Nun- 
gesser and Coli, they have instead of being envious of the three 
successful American attempts to cross the Atlantic, shown a 
joyful spirit of celebration which could not be excelled. 

France has given us her best. She has gone the limit. We 
would indeed have hearts of stone if we had not been moved by 
the joy she manifested in our achievement. We have found 
the heart of France and it is generous and gallant. 


International Relations 


The extraordinary stirring days we had in France following 
those hours in the night fog and storm when we faced disaster, 
have had the effect of forcing our minds to thoughts beyond the 
trying experiences we had—thoughts concerning international 
relations. 

After all, our flight was one of good will. Why, for example, 
has mankind inflicted on itself so cruel a thing as war? What 
relation have the wars of the past borne to the inscrutable 
prophecies of human progress? Could it be possible for any 
member of the crew of the America to see any of these French 
people, who have shown such hospitality to us, destroyed in any 
war? Surely not! 

Can not I then say something for every patriotic citizen of 
our country, for it was the people of our country whom they 
honored—it was the American flag which we carried which they 
saluted. 

Any American who might have witnessed the spontaneous 
acclamation of the French people everywhere when they yelled 
from their hearts, “Vive l’Amerique,’’ would have felt exactly 
as we do. 

May it not be that aviation is an instrument of peace? It 
brings us closer together as neighbors and so brings greater 
knowledge of each other. And knowledge certainly makes for 
tolerance. Unfortunately physical proximity does not make 
always for mutual knowledge. 

Since I was twelve years of age I have been trained for 
war. It is not strange, however, that Iam interested in peace, 
for our great country had not prepared me for aggressive war 
but for the defensive. Incidentally, our navy is strong for peace. 
I shall always, however, be most heartily in favor of adequate 
defensive preparation. 

The fanatical pacifist is unattractive, though I realize he 
may fit somewhere in the picture of life. His discussions begin 
and end with the statement that wars are hell and should be 
abolished at any price. He does not trouble to make an analysis 
of war and peace and discover what effect they have on the 
onward march of the human race. : 

I want to say here with emphasis that one of the first-and 
most essential things that must be done to tackle the problem of 
war is to make a scientific analysis of it so as to know how it has 
affected progress, how it may affect progress now and how it 
may affect the race in the future. Has it helped progress in the 


*Copyright, 1927, in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, South America, Japan, Europe and the British Empire 
by the New York Times Company. Reproduction in whole or 
in part forbidden without permission. All rights reserved. Re- 
printed by permission of the New York Times and the Boston 
Herald. 


past? If it has, is it not natural that it should have done so? 
In the state of nature, animal eats animal. The strong and swift 
survive. Cruelty is the rule. By this ruthless method nature 
produces fine, stalwart species and noble races. This method is 
hard for the individual but necessary for the races, cruel to the 
living but beneficial to the future. To-day has always been sac- 
rificed for to-morrow. 

But we must not forget that the whole effort of civilization 
has been to build a wall around itself to keep out this state of 
cruel nature and to find substitutes for ruthlessness, and to or- 
ganize so that the cruel method of progress is not necessary. 
That, I repeat, is the very essence of civilization. 


War Now Inefficient 
Is it not possible that our substitution and increasing deli- 
cate mechanism of civilization are gradually not only making war 
unnecessary but inefficient for purposes of progress? 
I can not say that that time has come, such changes come 


‘about gradually. It is clear, however, at some time in the future 


wars will be vestiges of useful phenomena—just as are the ap- 
pendices and extraordinary acquisitiveness and vengeance of 
primeval man. 

There is no space in this article for a long discussion. So 
let us cut corners and let us “reduce to the absurd” by going 
back to the primeval unit of the human race, the first family 
group, and compare it with the race of to-day. The primeval 
element was entirely self-sustaining and affection did not extend 
beyond the family unit. Between units the rule was implacable 
vengeance, ambush and combat. 

The ages have effected great changes. The units have 
formed bigger and bigger combinations until finally nations 
have been formed. The rule now is peace and combat is the 
exception. Friendship is the rule, hatred the exception. Friend- 
ship has spread from nation to nation. 

The primeval unit being entirely self-sustaining, could be 
entirely wiped out without affecting a near-by unit. In fact, it 
meant something beneficial, because it resulted in fewer people 
to feed on the hunting grounds. There were no specialists within 
the unit. The tribes in prehistoric France did not even know 
of the existence of the tribes in America. 

To-day not only are nations made up of specialists, farmers, 
lawyers and doctors who depend on each other, but nations have 
become specialists among nations, depending somewhat one 
upon another. 

There were few homes in America not affected somehow 
by the last war, and hardly a home in France or England which 
did not suffer. Even the non-combatant nations were affected 
one way or another. When Hannibal waged war against Rome, 
Egypt did not suffer, but during our Civil War there were bread 
riots in England. 

More and more delicate and interwoven and interdepend- 
ent has become the mechanism of civilization, and it will be- 
come more and more so in the future. The time will come 
when a great war would entirely jar to pieces this mechanism. 

There was poor transportation in primeval days, no friend- 
ship, no interdependence, no communication between primeval 
man. To-day transportation is getting quicker, intercourse is. 
getting easier day by day, and friendship is getting closer and 
closer. 

A scientific analysis of the effect on progress of war and 
peace will show that man can eventually make a substitution 
for war; that the time is ripe for the nations of the world to make: 
combinations for peace rather than combinations for war. 

Small things, pin pricks, do not count when compared 
with the deeper currents of good will. I am not a sentimentalist: 
about this thing. Good will happens simply to be more ef- 
ficient for the progress of the race than enmity. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


A Church to Have a Clinic 

The Community Church of New York City, of which the 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., is the pastor, is opening a 
clinic for the benefit of its members and the general public, to 
be known as the Abraham Bonime Memorial Dispensary and 
Health Service. The dispensary is the gift of Dr. Ellis Bonime 
of No. 266 West End Ave., in memory of his father, who was 
killed by a taxicab two years ago. 

In an interview with the press Dr. Holmes emphasized the 
need for co-operation of medicine and the church in order that 
man’s spiritual needs may be treated both physically and psy- 
chologically. 

The Students and the Y. M. C. A. 

We recently printed on this page a summary of the acute 
situation which had developed within the Y. M. C. A. in regard 
to the status of the student organizations. The leaders of the 
student movement had “‘struck” for more freedom of action. 
Now, however, a solution of the difficulties seems to have been 
arrived at. A meeting of the general board of the association 
was held on June 15, to which most of the national and regional 
leaders were invited. At this meeting a committee of eleven, 
previously appointed, made its report, which provided for a 
direct approach of the national council of students to the na- 
tional council of the association for the settlement of all issues 
relating to program, finances and personnel. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. John R. Mott a new scheme of co-ordination was 
worked out on the basis of these recommendations. “Under the 
new arrangement,” explains the Christian Century, “the student 
work is placed in the hands of a divisional organization analogous 
to that which operates the home and foreign divisions. That is, 
the student work is raised from the status of a subdivision of 
the home department of the council to a parity with the other 
divisions.” 

Censorship in Turkey 

Says an A. P. dispatch of July 11: ““Nation-wide interest has 
been aroused by the first trial in Turkish history of a person ac- 
cused of attacking religion, which began in the Stamboul court 
yesterday. ‘The defendant is Suad Hanem, one of Turkey’s 
most beautiful women and an author. Utterances of the heroine 
in her latest novel that religion is more harmful than opium 


and that all prophets are charlatans brought the novelist into 


court under the new Penal Code, modeled after the Italian, which 
replaced the Koranic Precepts in 1926. One section of the code 
provides a penalty of two to six months imprisonment for ridicul- 
ing or reviling any religion. ‘ 
A National Cathedral for Australia 

The Commonwealth of Australia, which has a new Federal 
Capital, Canberra, where the Parliament buildings recently were 
formally opened by the Duke of York, also is to have a national 
Anglican cathedral in the same city. While Canberra has had 
its Anglican church, St. John’s, for over eighty years, a beauti- 
ful old English edifice, located in a most favored spot, it is felt 
that in the city’s new era of development nothing less than a 
costly and worthy national shrine that will fittingly symbolize 
the power and continued life of the church will satisfy the people 
of Australia. 


A Summer School of Social Practise 

Dr. William S. Keller, a physician of Cincinnati, conducts a 
summer school of social practise for theological students and 
young ministers. He believes that a pastor’s real job is to know 
people, and to this knowledge he endeavors to help his pupils. 
The school has no buildings or endowment; it is ‘all program 
and personalities.” This year, for instance, sixteen seminarians 
make up the student body. Of these, two men go upon the staff 


- of the Court of Domestic Relations. In nine weeks of six days 


a week they will learn something about’ divorce—‘“‘at least 
enough to know that you can’t do away with it by voting it down 
in General Convention.’’ Two men are on the staff of Longview 
Hospital, the State Insane Asylum, where they have a chance to 
learn how mental health is lost and how sometimes it can be re- 
stored. Others work in the Children’s Hospital or under the 
direction of the Associated Charities. Every week they meet 
at a round table, judges, doctors, psychiatrists and social experts 
from the university and the agencies, to get counsel and to talk 
over problems. 

Under such training as this “theology” takes on a broader 
aspect. 


Lynchings So Far in 1927 


According to the records compiled at Tuskegee Institute in 
the Department of Records and Research, there were nine 
‘lynchings in the first six months of 1927. This number is the 
same as the number for the first six months of the years 1925 and 
1926; it is four more than the number five for the first six months 
of 1924, six less than the number fifteen for the first six months 
of 1923, twenty-one less than the number thirty for the first six 
months of 1922, and twenty-seven less than the number thirty- 
six for the first six months of 1921. 

All of the persons lynched were negroes. The offenses 
charged were murder, four; attempted murder, two; rape, one; 
improper conduct, one; charge not reported, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Arkansas, two; Louisiana, one; Mis- 
sissippi, four; Missouri, one; Texas, one. 


English Preachers Here This Summer 


A group of leading English clergymen and others in public 
life will come to this country this summer and a group of equally 
prominent American ministers will visit England, according to 
an announcement by Lindley V. Gordon, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Interchange, 70 Fifth Avenue. The object is better 
understanding between English-speaking peoples. 

The representatives from Great Britain will speak during 
the summer and fall in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
the First Presbyterian Church, the Broadway Tabernacle and 

- other churches in New York City and throughout the country. 
They will also be heard at Chautauquas, colleges, conventions 
and denominational assemblies. 

The following men were selected for the coming year to 
represent England in the United States:. 

Henry Wickham Steed, editor of the English. Review of 
Reviews and former editor of the London Times; the Rey. A. D. 
Belden, pastor of Whitfield’s Tabernacle, London; the Rey. 
Arthur Pringle, former chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales; the Rev. George Christie, minister of 
the Parish of St. Andrew’s in Edinburgh; the Rey. Archibald 
Chisholm, pastor of Langside Hill United Free Church of Glas- 
gow; the Rev. J. Alfred Kaye, pastor of New Court Congrega- 
tional Church, Tollington Park, London; the Rev. J. T. White- 
head of New York, and the Rev. Herbert Hooper of London. 

To represent the United States in Great Britain: 

; The Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, the Rev. William P. Merrill, 
the Rev. George Stewart, the Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, of New 
York; the Rev. Martin D. Hardin of Ithaca, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Boynton Merrill of Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. Newton Davies 
of Drew Seminary; the Rev. John Gardner of Riverside, Cal.; 
the Rev. Joseph A. Vance of Detroit, and the Rev. J. S. Ladd 
Thomas of Germantown, Pa. 

The American committee having charge of the interchange 
of speakers consists of representatives of the Church Peace 
Union, the World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches, and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 
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Home and Children 


MONDAY 
In the act of taking 
Garments from a line 
There is a sense of something 
Marvelously fine. 


Almost it assumes 
Proportions of a rite; 

Their very touch seems holy 
They are so clean and white. 


And lying on the altar 
Of my ironing board 
The fragrance of them rises 
Like incense to the Lord. 
Ethel Romig Fuller. 


* * * 


SETTLEMENT VS. SALOON 


side Settlement in Des Moines, the House 
@ &| stood directly across the street from the 

io@l} Wayside Saloon and occasionally a Wayside 
patron mistakenly stumbled into our front door. 
A year later Roadside moved to the Southeast Bot- 
toms, a plat in which the first deed of conveyance 
stipulated that no saloon should ever be located on 
the land. So we were not again neighbors of a saloon, 
but for ten years we were neighbors of all the products 
of the saloons. Drunken men were the commonest 
sight on the streets, as were haggard women and 
ragged, undernourished children. 

One street intersection, just outside our district, 
had a saloon on each of the four corners, the next had 
three, and practically every intersection passed by 
our neighbors on their way to work had one or more 
saloons, with others between intersections. A flaunt- 
ing red-light district lay between us and the downtown 
section. 

The saloons closed early in the evenings, 10.30 
I think it was. No woman who knew the Bottoms 
nor any sober man took the trolley that left the down- 
town station at that time. They waited for half an 
hour, because that ear, especially on Saturday nights, 
was filled with a drunken crew, sick, cursing, fighting, 
refusing to pay fares, threatening the conductor. On 
Saturday nights we always locked the front door and 
surveyed from a window the arrival of the ‘drunk 
car,” as it was popularly known. 

Appeals for protection from families terrorized 
by drunken men were of almost daily occurrence. 
One heard so often that strong drink makes men 
gay, happy and generous. After a long acquaintance 
with many drinking men, I may say I have known 
very few who seemed either gay or happy, and fewer. 
still who evidenced any generous or kindly impulses 
when under the influence of liquor. 

Roadside very soon became a shelter for families 
driven from home and its director a sometimes mili- 
tant adviser. One woman came regularly for months 
to tell me a sad tale of violence to her and her little 
children. I dried her tears for a good many weeks, 
but it was a monotonous story, and one day when she 
began her woeful tale I said impatiently: ““Why do 


you let him hit you? You are as big and strong as he 
is. Hit him back.” 

She looked at me with startled eyes—I can see 
her face now after all the years—and said: “‘I be 
afraid of him.” 

“Why be afraid? You are strong. Hit him first 
when he begins to abuse you. I’m tired of your 
coming in here every week with the same old story. 
If you are going to live with a drunken husband either 
stop whining about it or take care of yourself,” and I 
turned her out of the office. 

A week later she came in with a perfectly awe- 
struck look on her face, and began with no prelim- 
inary salutation: “What you tell me to do, I do. He 
come home drunk and swear at me and I pick up a 
bucket and hit him on the head and the blood run 
down fast.” 

“What did he do?” I asked, eet a sl if I’d be 
held as accessory to a murder. 

“He looked queer,” she replied, “and he tie a 
rag round his head and go to bed and this morning he 
say nothing.” 

I may say that this man was really cured of 
drinking by this method further applied, but I would 
not recommend it as a promoter of domestic harmony. 

From another family, the mother, five children 
and a woman boarder appeared one evening, bringing 
in with them such an odor of kerosene that two or 
three clubs meeting in rooms nearest the front door 
promptly adjourned to find out what was happening. 
The mother explained that Pa had come home drunk 
and had thrown kerosene over them all as they sat 
at the supper table. He was about to set fire to them 
but his hand was so unsteady that while he was trying 
to scratch a match they escaped. 

Roadside provided the first public baths in Des 
Moines, showers for men and tubs for women and 
children. We occasionally found drunken men, fully 
dressed, in a bathtub, the custodian having been 
successfully eluded. We always expected and some- 
times hoped to find one drowned, but either they 
went to sleep without turning on the water, or made 
such a noise when it began to flow they were heard 
and dragged out. 

I could go on for pages with stories out of our 
experience and with others far more tragic of chil- 
dren brought up in such an atmosphere and so han- 
dicapped by heredity and environment. We made 
no surveys in those days and I have no statistics of 
the number of habitual drunkards in the district, but 
for the first ten years of my residence drunkenness 
was responsible for the most difficult problems with 
which Roadside or any social agency had to deal and 
for a very great majority of the crimes committed. 

Iowa women had a vote on bond issues and some 
special taxes for many years before full suffrage was 
obtained. The judges in our precinct certainly de- 
tested having women vote, but always there was my 
vote, with usually two or three other Roadside resi- 
dents and three women from a progressive family 
living near us. Usually the whole women’s vote 
arrived at the polling place together and was treated 
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with scant courtesy. One man, who always served on 
the board and who was always drunk on election day 
and most other days, sometimes restrained an ex- 
pression of opinion until we had turned away from the 
booth, but we heard his opinion of women before we 
reached the door. 

After 1920 I served in the same precinct in every 
election for three years, and never in that time was 
any man who served with me in the slightest degree 
under the influence of liquor. So quickly did the old 
order pass! 

With the passing of the saloon. in our neighbor- 
hood, families who had no furniture began to collect 
a few pieces. Bedsteads and mattresses were seen 
where before there had been heaps of rags. Children 
who had stayed away from school for lack of suitable 
clothing became more regular in attendance. More 
shoes appeared to have been bought for the feet 
that wore them. Women who had been unable to 
attend neighborhood gatherings for lack of proper 
attire appeared in new dresses. Men who had never 
been seen publicly with their wives and children 
escorted them occasionally to Roadside parties. 

True, some of the old drinkers had occasional 
sprees, but liquor was high in price, not easily obtained 
and dangerous to life. A bootlegger acquaintance 
said to me in 1916: ‘“‘All you say about the danger is 
true. I know I am a damned fool to sell the stuff, but 
I am not such a double damned fool as to drink it.” 
A few months later his widow came to arrange for 
day-nursery care for her three small children while 
she went out to work. Speaking of her husband’s 
death, she said: “It was just his own carelessness 
that killed him. He drank a bottle of liquor that his 
partner told him was genuine. You can’t trust no- 
body on the pedigree of liquor.” 

I was away from Roadside except for occasional 
visits from October, 1916, until October, 1918. Since 
1918 there have been periods when our neighborhood 
seemed very dry and other periods when it seemed 
very wet. There have been flurries of arrests, in- 
vestigations and clean-ups, but seldom has there been 
sufficient evidence to convict, and fines have been 
mostly remitted or unpaid. It is, of course, difficult 
to induce a bootlegger to admit that he has sold 
liquor illegally, and difficult to induce a drinker to 
testify where he secured the liquor he so evidently 
drank; apparently without evidence as unquestioned 
as this, few conscientious judges will sentence a man, 
and if it is done the higher court may usually be de- 
pended upon to reverse the decision. 

Since November, 1924, I have been away from 
Des Moines except for two visits. My successor at 
Roadside told me that this was a period of unusual 
activity in both drinking and selling liquor, and that 
in the past two years there have been again alternat- 
ing periods of wetness and dryness. Last August as 
I sat in a friend’s house, I asked her opinion of the 
liquor situation. She has lived in the Bottoms almost 
as long as I have. She said: ‘Every house in the next 
block, on this side of the street, is making or selling, 
or both making and selling.”” I asked how she knew 
and she said chiefly by the number of expensive 
automobiles which stop in front of the houses and the 
well-dressed men who go in. I asked if she thought 
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the situation as bad as before prohibition and she said 
“Yes,” and then she hesitated and added: ‘‘Well, I’m 
not sure. There are not as many drunken men on the 
streets as there were then, and there are no children 
carrying. pails home.” 

A group of women members of a settlement club 
agreed in saying: “It is terrible. There is lots of sell- 
ing all over the Bottoms and it is terrible how many 
men are drinking.”’ One added, ‘“‘SSome women are 
drinking too, and some selling.”” I asked them if they 
seemed as bad as in the saloon days. They agreed 
that the present situation is not comparable to that 
period. They knew more of the old days than I, 
and of the hardships of women and children with 
drunken husbands and fathers. I asked if any of 
them knew men who now come home drunk to drive 
the family into the street. They told me of but two 
men who are abusive at home, spending all their 
wages for drink, and, said one of the women cheerfully, 
“Both of them are old and they’!I not last long.” 

The impression seemed to be general among those 
with whom I talked that most of the drinking in Des 
Moines is among the well-to-do. Many well-to-do 
men seem to have acquired a liquor inferiority complex. 
They feel they must show their world they can secure 
and serve liquor and thus prove that they belong 
socially and financially to the class able to support 
bootleggers. Keeping and drinking liquor is to them 
a social obligation, in the same category as member- 
ship in the most expensive country club. The. well- 
to-do young people who are drinking seem to come 
from these families and to get the complex and the 
liquor in their own homes. 

Drinking among young men and women in our 
neighborhood is not general, so far as I could learn or 
observe, partly, I think, because of the expense. The 
well-to-do can keep both a car and a flask. In our 
neighborhood we must choose, and generally we choose 
a Ford. One is impatient sometimes at the proportion 
of the family budget which goes into automobiles, 
but, after all, using a high proportion of the family 
income for a car is infinitely better than using it for 
strong drink. 

As I recall the Bottoms of 1904, I know that 
the lives of its people have been revolutionized. 
How much of this revolution is due to prohibition I 
do not know. But I do know that the shuffling drunk- 
ard I saw stumbling along Scott Street a month ago is 
exactly as sodden and degraded as the drunkards 
who stumbled along that street twenty-two years ago, 
and I know that all the helpful forces of modern life, 
material and immaterial, can do nothing for a man 
whose brain and body are paralyzed by liquor. 

There is illegal drinking and selling in the Bot- 
toms as there is in so many communities. Who is 
most to blame I do not know. I do know that if the 
city, county, state and federal forces charged with 
enforcement of the law were working co-operatively 
instead of unco-operatively, and were supported by 
the citizens who are law-abiding, the prohibition law 
would be enforced. Even with partial enforcement 
drunkenness in the Bottoms twenty-two years ago 
and drunkenness there to-day is as smallpox was be- 
fore and since men have learned the use of vaccination. 
—Flora Dunlap, in the Survey. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
July 24-30. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 24-30. Headquarters. Ferry Beach 
Me. (Institute.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
July 24-30. Headquarters. 
* 


* 


THE SIXTEEN RULES 


The following sixteen rules of hygiene 
are taken from the book “How to Live,” 
issued under authority of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute. They are simple, prac- 
tical, attainable. Have your church 
school pupils check themselves up. 

1. Ventilate every room you occupy. 

2. Wear light, loose, and porous 
clothes. 

8. Seek out-of-doors occupations and, 
recreations. 

4. Sleep out-of-doors if you can. 

5. Avoid overeating and overweight. 

6. Eat sparingly of meats and eggs. 

7. Eat some hard, some bulky, some 
raw foods daily. 

8. Eat slowly and taste your food. 

9. Drink sufficient water. 

10. Secure thorough intestinal elimi- 
nation daily. 

11. Stand, sit and walk erect. 

12. Do not allow poisons and infections 
to enter the body. 

13. Keep the teeth, gums and tongue 
clean. 

14. Work, play, rest and sleep in mod- 
eration. 

15. Breathe deeply. 

16. Keep serene and whole-hearted. 

* * 


SPEAKING FOR THE TEACHERS 


Occasionally some one finds fault with 
another because he has been deeply in- 
terested in humane education. ‘‘Ani- 
mals!” he says, ‘how can any one give 
so much time for them when children go 
uncared for!’? But humane education is 
first for the child and second for the 
animal. It is for the inner and better 
life of tens of thousands of children who 
are not hungry or naked or homeless, but 
who are to be the citizens of the future 
and who, growing up humane, just, fair- 
minded, kind, will change many of the 
conditions which now bring misery to 
childhood and untold suffering to animals. 

* * 


THE NEW COURSES AT TUFTS 


An Authoritative Statement in Re- 
gard to an Advance that is of High 
Importance to Every Friend of Re- 
ligious Education 
There is to be a Department of Religious 

Education at Tufts College, its courses be- 

ginning next September. Rev. John M. 

Ratcliff, well qualified, is to be its leader. 
The following statement has been pre- 
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‘FERRY BEACH, 1927 


Institute on Religious Education 
Conducted by the General 
Sunday School Association, 
July 31 to August 6. 


* 

* * 
* * 
* *” 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* Faculty: 
e Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 4 
3 Rey. S. Laurine Freeman. fs 
he Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. “3 
4 Miss Mary F. Slaughter. * 
34 Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman. z 
* * 
* Vital Subjects Practically Treated. * 
* * 
* Lecture by Mr. Arthur H. Merritt. * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
a * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* oK 
* * 


Graduation, with Presentation of 
Diplomas by the President of the 
General Sunday School Association. 


New Auditorium. Same Old Grove. 


New Faces. Same Old Spirit. 
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pared by Professor Ratcliff and has re- 
ceived the full approval of Dean Lee S. 
McCollester, D. D.: 

What is going to be the type of training 
in religious education offered at Tufts? 
To answer briefiy, the Department of 
Religious Education at Tufts College is 
looking forward to the following types of 
service. 

First, to extend the course in the School 
of Religion so as to provide an adequate 
training in religious education for those who 
are to serve as ministers in the church. 

Second, to recruit and train young 
people for such service as directors of 
religious education in local churches, pas- 
tors’ assistants, recreational leaders, and 
teachers of religious education. 

Third, to offer such courses as will at- 
tract students in the college whose pro- 
fessional interest is outside the field of 
religion but who desire to equip themselves 
to serve the church as volunteer workers. 

Fourth, to aid in stimulating interest 
in the work of church schools and other 
agencies of religious education and to co- 
operate with those agencies in the train- 
ing of their leaders and in promoting their 
work. 

Fifth, to provide through research and 
experimentation better materials and 
methods for use in religious education. 

Sixth, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Education, to promote the de- 
velopment of those types of service in 
which the church and school can co-oper- 
ate. 

A particularly significant feature of the 


work of the Department of Religious’ 


Education at Tufts will be its close cor- 


relation with the other departments of 
the college. Students in religious educa- 
tion will have open to them all of the 
privileges of the college and, upon com- 


_ pletion of their course, will be awarded 


the recognized college degrees. The 

regular course leading to a degree will re- 

quire four years of work of college grade, 

but qualified persons will be admitted for 

such special courses as they desire to take. 
* * 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


A lady in Massachusetts requested some 
books for a new church school library. 
Her desire was announced in the Leader 
for June 25, and before the papers were 
hardly off the press a generous gift was on 
its way from Mr. Polk; representative of 
the Publishing House. This reminds the 
writer of the occasion when he advertised 
a horse for sale and within an hour had 
disposed to the editor of the paper of 
horse, carriage, blankets and whip. Now 
a second offering of books has been sent 
by Miss Carrie E. Horton of Lynn. More 
are needed; so it is hoped that these 
examples of promptness will be followed 
by other generous friends. 


* * 
INTERESTED IN THE LEONARD 
MEMORIALS 


176 Newbury St., Boston. 
The General Sunday School Association: 

At the time of the previous campaign 
for the National Memorial Church, —— 
pledged and has subsequently paid $300 
for a pew in the Washington Church. As 
there are no pews under the new plan 
priced at $300 I wrote her asking how she 
wished to dispose of this pledge. 

She has replied saying that she will 
take one of the $250 pews and that she 
would like to have the additional $50 
assigned to the baptistry and Sunday 
school rooms in memory of Dr. Leonard. 

I thought this would be of interest to 
you. 

Sincerely, 
John Smith Lowe, 
General Superintendent. 
* * 

CLIMBING AT ROCKY MOUNT 

Superintendent J. R. Miller, of the new 
school at Rocky Mount, N. C., reports 
encouraging progress. 

Hereafter sessions are to be held at 
seven o’clock on Sunday evenings, which 
for local reasons is more advantageous. 

* * 
A TEACHER FOR HALF A CENTURY 

Mrs. Jennie B. West, of Little Falls, 
New York, recently deceased, was a teacher 
in St. Paul’s Sunday school for over 
fifty-one years. What a marvelous record! 
Such a woman s a light-giver and a life- 
giver, with an influence far wider and_ far 
more lasting than she ever can conceive. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


When education helps an individual to discover his own powers and limitations and shows him how to get 
out of his heredity its largest and best possibilities, it will fulfil its real function.—Edwin Grant Conklin. 


Education for a Changing Civiliza- 
tion 
By Prof. William H. Kilpatrick, Colum- 
bia University. (Macmillan.) 
Professor Kilpatrick offers in outline 
the philosophy of education which seems 
to him to provide a basis for the much- 
needed reform of: educational method. 
He devotes some space to the factors which 
have made and are making our modern 
world so different from earlier civiliza- 
tions, chief of which factors is, of course, 
science, or “tested thought.”’ Ourproblem, 
he thinks, is not simply that schools and 
their methods lag behind and fail to take 
account of changes already consummated, 
but that they are not facing the fact that 


further changes are still to come and . 


helping the young to develop the power to 
judge for themselves. He makes the 
incontrovertible point that education in 
the past was exclusively ‘‘the process 
by which those at present in charge of 
affairs determined what the rising genera- 
tion should think and do.” 

“Originally children acquired exactly the 
tribal ways of behaving, and it was counted 
the bounden duty of the elders to see that 
these were learned precisely. . . . The 
older education has professed to prepare 
for adult life. Its failure has thus been 
twofold. It has not prepared for the 
present adult life, and it has altogether 
ignored the future adult life. Instead of 
preparing for life as it now is, it has con- 
trariwise too often taught only out-of- 
date and merely conventional subject 
matter. ... Our duty is so to prepare 
the rising generation to think that they 
can and will think for themselves, even 
ultimately, if they so decide, to the point 
of revising or rejecting what we now think.” 

Professor Kilpatrick is quite as definite 
in his statement of the way of progress as 
he is in his analysis of past and present 
defects in educational practise. The kind 
of school demanded by our new needs is 
summarized thus: “First, it must be a 
school of life, of actual experiencing. No 
other one could furnish the needed learn- 
ing conditions. Second, it must be a place 
where pupils are active, where pupil en- 
terprises form the typical unit of learning 
procedure, for purposeful activity is the 
typical unit of the worthy life wherever 
lived. Third, there must be teachers who, 
on the one hand, sympathize with child- 
hood . . . and who, on the other hand, 
see and know that growing is growing 
only as it leads to ever widening effectual 
control.” 

The school to which Dr. Kilpatrick be- 
longs is opposed to that type of education 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


where pupils merely do what they are told 
to do. The goal which it clearly sees is 
the development of “‘that type of person 
who is able and disposed to think and de- 
cide for himself, think freely without the 
warp of prejudice, decide unselfishly, pre- 
ferring the social good to any merely 
private good or gain.” 
* * 
Four Essentials of Education 
By Thomas Jesse Jones. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

The Educational Director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, which is rendering such a 
great service to education in the South, 
might have said civilization where he has 
said education. His field of research has 
been a broad one, for he has been head of a 
University Settlement, professor at Hamp- 
ton Institute, and surveyor of educational 
endeavors in our Southern States and in 
British Africa. “Hygiene, local resources, 
domestic life, and recreation are the key- 
words of his outline of educational essen- 
tials. The development of organized 
efforts to improve health and prevent 
disease (why no treatment of mental 
hygiene?), to encourage an appreciative 
and wise use of environment, to raise the 
standards and satisfactions of home life,, 
and to stimulate better recreation of body 
and soul—this is a program commensurate 
with civilization’s task, and so viewed 
education ceases to be the preserve of a 
specialized class of public servants. It 
becomes the hope of the human race. 
Professor Giddings and Sir Michael Sad- 
ler contribute a preface and an introduction. 

* * 
What’s Wrong with American Edu- 
cation? 
By David Snedden. (J. B. Lippincott 

Company. $2.00.) 

Let us quote: “A third effect of the 
excessive preoccupations of our secondary 
and collegiate school men with the barren 
fig trees of antiquated things and abstract 
things and unreal things is found in the 
thousands of men and women in American 
communities who, having given several 
precious years of their lives to devitalized, 
non-functional academic studies, are now, 
because of their native talents, prominent 
members of their communities, but utter- 
ly devoid of high or ennobling cultural 
and civic interests. These make up 
America’s tragically large army of men 
whose highest ambition is to eat, drink, 
and be merry, and that other even larger 
army of women who throng hotel and 
theater lobbies, read sensational books, 
and grow ‘faddy’ over Hindu fakirs.” 
Professor Snedden sees what is wrong. 
His diagnosis is accompanied by occa- 
sional prescription of remedies, and he re- 


iterates the ideals of modern pedagogy. 
Unfortunately the book reads like the 
notes or outline of a lecture course. 
* Kk 
Democracy and Education 
By John Dewey. (Macmillan.) 

Many will welcome yet another print- 
ing of Professor Dewey’s introduction to 
the philosophy of education. In his 
chapter on Labor and Leisure he defines 
the problem of education in a democratic 
society as, “to construct a course of studies 
which makes thought a free practise for all 
and which makes leisure a reward of 
accepting responsibility for service, rather 
than a state of exemption from it.” Let 
the thoughtful reader ponder that sen- 
tence and follow out the implications, of 
each word and phrase. He will want to 
know how this problem may be solved, 
and what Professor Dewey can say about 
the way out. The reprinting of this 
book practically every year since 1916 
indicates a wide distribution, and that in 
turn we may take to be a hopeful sign. 

* * 
New Schools for Older Students 
By Nathaniel Peffer. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

A contribution to the study of various 
enterprises comprised in “adult educa- 
tion.”’ Excellent descriptions are given 
of the Open Forums, Institutes, Schools, 
National Associations, Museums, and other 
organized efforts. Schools whose work is 
outlined are the New York People’s In- 
stitute, the New School for Social Research, 
the Rand School of Social Sciences, the 
Bryn Mawr and Wisconsin Summer 
Schools for Working Women, the Socono 
People’s College, the Labor Temple 
School in New York, and Labor schools 
like Brookwood and the “‘Labor Colleges” 
in Philadelphia and Boston. This volume 
is a very useful addition to the literature 
of the subject. 

ok * 
Procrustes 
By M. Alderton Pink. (E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $1.00.) 

This is one of the notable series of 
forward-looking essays on themes of 
contemporary interest deriving their titles 
from classical heroes. Dealing with the 
future of English education, the author 
expresses convictions of importance every- 
where and deals with some of the grave 
problems of the relation between school 
programs and industry. He faces the 
fact that many children are not amenable 
to present educational methods, and that 
many are actually unfitted by their school- 
ing for the kind of life they are to live. 
“The frustrated and disgruntled man of 
culture,’ whose education has rendered 

(Continued on page 957) 
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Among Our Churches | 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., on 
July 10 filled the pulpit of the Union 
Church, Northeast Harbor, Mt. Desert, 
and preached at the union service in 
Lynn, July 17. 

Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie, 
Indiana, has been made president of the 
Delaware County Ministerial Association. 
This is the first time that a Universalist 
minister has been thus honored in this 
county of Indiana. ‘“The people out this 
way,’ writes our correspondent, ‘are 
not so narrow as some would make out.” 


Captain Roger F. Etz has been in camp 
with the 182d Infantry, Massachusetts 
National Guard, to which he is attached, 
at Camp Devens, Mass. Captain Etz 
takes his vacation in this strenuous 
service of his country. 


Rev. Rubens Rae Hadley of Newton, 
Mass., who is spending his vacation in 
Sterling, Mass., has been called back 
several times to his parish by funerals. 


The summer address of Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson and family is 40 Takayama, 
Miyagi Ken, Japan. 


Mrs. Charles F. Patterson has been in 
Boston, Mass., the past week, packing 
her household goods to send back to De- 
troit, her old home. Her address there 
is 2250 Seminole Avenue. 


Harold W. Taylor of Minneapolis and 
Donald R. Wilson of Woonsocket were at 
Universalist Headquarters July 11 to 
join the party bound for the National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention at Minneapolis. 


Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., who was 
passing through Boston on his way to 
his summer home on Spectacle Island, 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., brings word 
that the trustees of All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have just completed 
arrangements for the erection of a par- 
sonage, ‘‘cost not to exceed $35,000 above 
the land.” 


Miss Linda MacDonald, secretary to 
Dr. Marshall, is spending her vacation at 
Silver Lake, N. H., in attendance at a 
summer art school. 


Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., who 
is spending a well-earned holiday in 
England and on the Continent, received 
on sailing from Boston a check of more 
than $1,400 as a gift from the society of 
King’s Chapel, which he has served with 
such distinguished ability for six years. 


Mrs. Jennie Carr Pittman of Prescott, 
Arkansas, president of the Women’s 
Temperance Union of that state, had an 
interesting article in the January issue of 
the Arkansas White Ribboner, illustrated 
with her photograph. 


and Interests 


Rey. Edwin L. Noble of Quincy and Mr. 
Wallace Hatch of Washington were visi- 
tors at Headquarters July 16. 


Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., preached 
at the union services of Congregational 
and Universalist churches at Worcester, 
July 17. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose of Roches- 
ter, New York, is spending his seventh 
summer in Provincetown, Cape Cod, 
where he preaches in the quaint and in- 
teresting Universalist church, boasting a 
Christopher Wren tower and the choice 
Italian frescoes. Mr. Rose and his family 
occupy the Nautilus Cottage on the har- 
bor. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Carl F. Henry, pastor. 
In spite of everything we are slowing 
down for the summer. Many of our 
people have “gone East,’ the tourists 
departed long ago, and the beaches and 
mountains call in these vacation days. 
On June 5 the minister, choir and congrega- 
tion of the Union Liberal Church (Uni- 
tarian-Congregational) worshiped with us 
in our church. Rev. Bradford Leavitt 
preached the sermon. June 19 we all 
went over to the Union Liberal and our 
minister, Mr. Henry, gave the sermon. 

» Mr. Leavitt was at Oberlin College, where 
he was honored with the degree of D. D. 
The fraternizing was altogether pleasant 
and will be repeated. Sunday evening, 
June 26, Mr. Henry, upon the invitation 
of its pastor, Rev. Frank Dyer, D. D., 
spoke in the great Wilshire cathedral 
church in Los Angeles, on the subject 
“Ts It Safe for the Congregational and 
Universalist Churches to Unite?”’ 


Massachusetts 


South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, 
pastor. Sunday, July 10, Rev. Wm. J. 
Batt of Concord Junction, retired chap- 
lain of Concord Reformatory, occupied 
the pulpit of our church. His starting 
point was the Kellerman tract: “The 
Three Johns.”’ If he had not assured his 
hearers that he had been a Congrega- 
tional minister for seventy years (he is 
ninety-two now), we would have said he 
was a Universalist. 

Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. The Girl Scouts gave 
a bright play in June. There are two 
troops which together number sixty-five. 
Mrs. Minerva Dickenson Meyer is the 
eaptain of the troops. The following 
week the Y. P. C. U. held their annual 
strawberry festival followed by a three- 
act play. This was also well attended 
and much enjoyed. Children’s Sunday 
the church school, Mrs. L. L. Bullock 
supervisor, had charge of the exercises 
and presented a fine demonstration of 


their work, the memory work part being 
especially interesting. Forty-three mem- 
bers of the school were presented choice 
books for excellence in memory work. 
Miss Ethel Rogers gave a fine address on 
“The Influence of the Church School 
from the Beginners Department to Col- 
lege.” It was an inspiring story of what 
the church school does in the development 
of itsmembers. The little ones were chris- 
tened by the pastor, some of them being 
brought from out of the city by their 
parents to the old church where they 
themselves were christened. The follow- 
ing Sunday eight adults were received 
into the church, three of them young men 
from the Boy Scouts. A little daughter 
of a father and mother received into the 
church was also christened. The new 
$100,000 parish house in process of con- 
struction it is expected will be ready for 
occupancy in the late fall. It will provide 
many modern facilities for doing the work 
of this large parish. During the year the 
church budget has been increased from 
$15,000 to $20,000 and has all been sub- 
scribed, over one hundred new subscribers 
having been added, the total subscribers 
at present being 470. 


New York 


Dexter.—The meeting of the Black 
River Association was held here June 28. 
There was a serious discussion of the 
matter of a closer working agreement 
between the Congregational and Univer- 
salist Churches. The Association passed 
a resolution heartily urging the adopting 
of the Joint Statement. 

Whitesville—Rev. R. S. Kellerman, 
pastor. We had the Memorial service in 
our church May 29. The auditorium was 
crowded to the doors. Mr. Kellerman 
preached the sermon. The high school 
baccalaureate was also in our church, 
June 19, the church again being crowded, 
and Mr. Kellerman again preached the 
sermon. The occasional sermon of the 
Alleghany-Steuben Association, June 8, 
was preached by Mr. Kellerman. At 
our Children’s Day service one young lady 
was received into church membership. 
Our church has suffered the loss by death 
by one of its excellent, influential, and 
devoted members, Mr. C. C. Coates. 
Mr. Coates was kind, genial, and com- 
panionable, a religious man, and a splen- 
did citizen. 

Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
Our church was represented by thirty 
people at the State Convention. At 
present writing there are twelve who ex- 
pect to attend the Young People’s Con- 
vention at, Minneapolis. The young 
people voted to pay for supplies for two 
Sundays and driving expenses of the 
minister and his wife, so that they may- 
also be present. Mrs. Etta Harris, who 
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joined our church under the present 
minister, recently died. Her will provided 
a bequest of $2,000 to the church. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. This church observed Children’s 
Day on July 10. Two infants were bap- 
tized. Special musical features included a 
cornet solo by R. M. Bowen, responsive 
chant to the prayer by Miss Marjorie 
Bowen, and exercises by the classes of 
Miss Olive Calef, Miss Kathryn Worthley 
and Mrs. C. A. Simmons. The pastor 
gave a short sermon to the children. The 
congregation was large, more than one 
hundred being present. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 955) 
him useless in the only occupations open 
to him, “is socially objectionable and 
politically dangerous.” There is a “‘waste 
of effort involved in passing boys and girls 
wholesale through a system which takes 
little account of individual differences or 
even of broad differences of type.’”’ Sooner 
or later society will have to address itself 
to the questions which Mr. Pink and others 
are raising. The school curriculum can 
not much longer be regarded ‘“‘as a Pro- 
crustean bed, to suit the dimensions of 
which the child’s mentality can be ex- 
tended or truncated as required.” 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1927 
Previously Teported s- ..ccisie seid ass 1,409 
CON COrd GaN taescerslseoctacks ates Bee oe Pe 
Worcester, Mass., First .......... 8 
DHIZUOKAN ADAM ose) cre ene © 1 
otal teens eee ts « Se oor ore 1,420 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS ' 

Previously reported, 603. Horton, 
Mich., 11. Worcester, Mass., First, 11. 


Shizuoka, Japan, 3. Total, 628. 


* * 


THE WILSON COLLEGE CONFER- 
ENCE OF MISSIONS 


There was more unity about the Con- 
ference this year than ever before, due 
to the careful planning of the program 
committee and its desire to experiment 
with fewer delegates, one less period of 
instruction and a tying together of the 
day’s experiences by one speaker at the 
evening sessions. Each delegate chose 
two courses from “Adventure of the 
Church,” “A Straight Way Toward To- 
morrow,” “Please Stand By,’ “New 
Paths for Old Purposes,’ and Mission- 
ary Methods, and the girls, who made up 
two-thirds of the conference, had a choice 
of three discussion groups. Four hundred 
delegates instead of seven gave us better 
opportunities for conference and exchange 
of ideas. 

Fourteen missionaries, including our 
own Lois Osborn, just home from India, 


contributed much to our understanding. 

At the morning assemblies Dr. Charles 
Arbuckle discussed ‘‘Where did we come 
from?” “What are we and why are we 
here?” and “Where do we go from here?” 
and “The Essentially Missionary Character 
of Christianity” at the evening assemblies. 

All of us carried away a desire for more 
and truer service from the communion 
service held out of doors on Sunday just 
at the sunset hour, beside the stream, 
with the melody of the birds, the fleeci- 
ness of the clouds, the beauty of the 
flowers banked in front of the table, with 
Dr. Arbuckle serving and twelve mission- 
aries assisting. 

* * 


GETTING TO MURRAY GROVE 


This year the through trains from New 
York will connect at Lakewood with 
motor coaches that will stop at Murray 
Grove. The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey will operate these coaches between 
Lakewood and Barnegat. People com- 
ing from Philadelphia can make connec- 
tion with the coaches at Tom’s River. 

* * 
HEADQUARTERS AT CHAUTAUQUA 
LAKE 

For the second year the Universalist 
General Convention is to co-operate with 
the American Unitarian Association -in 
maintaining denominational headquarters 
at Chautauqua Lake, New York, during 
the summer Institutes and Schools. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich is the Convention’s 
representative and will be at headquar- 
ters all the season. Universalists who visit 
Chautauqua or attend any of the courses 
there are urged to look up headquarters 
as soon as possible and make themselves 
known. Miss Ulrich will be glad to co- 
operate in any way with those desiring to 
go there. Let her be of help. She may 
be addressed at Box 174, Chautauqua, 
New York. 

Services are held at the headquarters 
every Sunday morning. Universalist 
preachers will supply one-half of the 
Sundays and Unitarians the other half. 
Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will preach on July 24, Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., on Aug. 7. 

* * 
HOUSEHOLD NURSING ASSOCIA- 
: TION 


Three hundred attendant nurses are 
now on call at the Registry of the House- 
hold Nursing Association. These at- 
tendants care for many kinds of sickness, 
the most frequent cases being the care 
of mothers after the birth of their babies, 
old age, colds, grip, tonsilitis, bronchitis, 
surgical cases, convalescents, penumonia, 
arthritis, rheumatism, mental and nervous 
cases and miscarriages. 

One hundred and sixty-eight cases have 
been cared for during the past month and 
forty-five cases were refused. The Regis- 
try is continually taxed to its capacity 
with calls for attendant nurses and nur- 


sery maids. The many calls for hourly 
nursing service are constantly increasing. 

Mrs. Carl Dreyfus, vice-president of 
the Household Nursing Association, states 
that the demand for attendant nurses is 
constantly increasing, and that more 
than enough positions are always on hand 
for the graduates of the. one-year course 
at the school at 222 Newbury Street. 
The fall class opens on August 30. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 
Institutes for Religious Education under the aus= 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Texas Convention, Newcastle, Young County, 


. Aug. 26-28. 


Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927, 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

* x 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


John Edwin Price having entered upon secular 
business, his name is dropped from the roll of Ohio 
Universalist ministers, by action of the Fellowship 
Committee in regular session at Blanchester, Ohio, 
June 28, 1927. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
a * 
TEXAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fortieth annual session of the Texas Univer- 
salist Convention will meet at Newcastle, Young 
County, Aug. 26-28. 

Besides the usual business and devotional meet- 
ings, Institutes will be held at 3 p. m. each day as 
follows: ‘Organization and Administration,” W. H. 
Rollins, leader; “The Bible as the Foundation of 
the Christian Religion,’’ Rev. J. D. Barker; “The 
Practical Application of Christianity,” Rev. R. L. 
Brooks, , ; 

We hope to have a large automobile party to meet 
at the chapel, corner Texas and Lamar Streets, 
Fort Worth, early Aug. 25, to go through in com- 
pany. Let all who can arrange to go this way write 
me at 902 N. Maine, Cleburne. 

All who plan to go to the Convention should 
notify Mrs. George Terrell of Newcastle. 

W. H. Rollins, Secretary. 
* x 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEADERSHIP 
ENCE 


The Young People’s Leadership Conference at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, August 13-20, is planned for 
young people above the usual Y. P. C. U. age. 

General topic for the week: “Building a Christian 
World.” Rev. Stanley Manning, dean. Daily 
program includes: 9-10 a. m. Class, “God in the 
Thought of Man,” teacher, Rev. John Murray At- 
wood, D. D. 10-12 p.m. Forum discussion period 
based on topic for day. 

Monday: ‘Family Relations.’”’ Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. The present status of the family. 
Home life. Divorce. Double standard. Who 
shall marry? The church and family life. 

Tuesday: “Industrial Relations.” Special speak- 
er, Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. Student leaders. 
Topics: The industrial revolution in relation to 
family and community life. Capital vs. Labor. 
Economic imperialism and backward races. 

Wednesday: “‘Race Relations.” Leader, Mildred 
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Topics: Race consciousness. Race su- 

Racial problems in America: the immi- 
grant, the negro. Caste and Christianity. 

Thursday: “International Relations.’’ Special 
speaker, Rev. Clarence Skinner, D. D. Topics: Re- 
sults of world war on Christianity at home and 
abroad. Forces making for peace. Forces making 
for war. The church and the program of good-will. 

Friday: “‘Church Relations.”” Rev. Tracy Pull- 
man, leader. Special speaker, Rev. John van Schaick, 
D. D. Topics: Co-operation. Federation. Union. 
Our church and its relation to other churches. 

For reservations write Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
924 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. Enclose $1 
for dues to the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the parlor of the Quillen 
House, Thursday, Aug. 4, 1927, at2 p.m 

* * 


Towle. 
periority. 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE NEAR BOSTON 


The following ministers have notified the State 
Superintendent that they will be in or about Boston 
during July and August. They may be reached at 
the address given or through the office of the Su- 
perintendent, telephone Kenmore 6570. 

Abbott, Lawrence W., 463 Blue Hill Ave., Rox- 

bury. Roxbury 8791 
Andrew, Frank H., 923 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge. University 1640-M. 

Ayres, Samuel G., 36 Winchester St., Brookline. 

Regent 9153-R. 

Barney, Edward M., Fay Ave., Lynn. Home, 

Breakers 6518-W. Office, Jackson 1492. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham St., West Newton. 

West Newton 2278-J. 

Dusseault, William F., 39 St. Andrew Road, Hast 

Boston. East Boston 2163-J. 

Freeman, S, Laurine, 368 Central Street, Saugus. 

(Until July 11 and after Aug. 15.) 

Lothrop, Donald G., 83 Bloomfield St., Lexington. 

Lexington 299-W. 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
Kenmore 6570. Home, Melrose 0731. 
Milburn, Ulysses S., 88 Waverly St., Everett. Ev- 
erett 3521. ‘ 


Office, 


Noble, Edwin L., 99 Revere Road, Quincy. (July 
only.) Granite 6455-M. 
Paige, John M., General Delivery, Haverhill. Hav- 


erhill 3814-W. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 
Perkins, Warren S., 
Crystal 1676-M. 
‘Scott, Harold G., 68 Keith St., Weymouth. Wey- 

mouth 1753. 

Spear, Stanley G., 5 Stanmore Place, 
(from July 9-19). Highlands 7040. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950. 

Vannevar, John, 53 Farragut Road, Swampscott. 
Home, Breakers 6111-M. (July only.) Office, 
Hancock 6040. 

Van Schaick, John, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Of- 
fice, Kenmore 6570. Home, Regent 1295. 

* ox 
HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 

Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

“Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $8.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court ‘(American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person, 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 


30 Pleasant St., Wakefield. 


Roxbury 
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Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Garages 

Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 Gg a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

* * 

AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 

The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 

Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,’’ the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: “‘These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 

Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts” and ‘‘as provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word ‘“‘year,’’ 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 3, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,’’ so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
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tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.’’ 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, “‘who has not,’’ the words, “‘until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,’’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Eiz, Secretary. 
x Ox 
COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCE 


The tenth National Country Life Conference on 
“Farm Income and Farm Life” is to be held Aug. 1 
to 4, at East Lansing, Mich. It will include also 
the seventieth anniversary of the Michigan State 
College of Agriculture, and will be followed im- 
mediately by the Second International Country 
Life Conference. 

This tenth anniversary was considered a fitting 
time to review developments in the rural field dur- 
ing the past decade and to indicate the probable 
trend in the next ten years.’ Sixteen committees have 
addressed themselves to this task. A summary of 
all the reports dealing with the retrospect will be 
presented by Dr. C. J. Galpin, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a summary of the prospects by Mr. 
E. C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work, 
New York City. The full report of each commit- 
tee will be printed in the proceedings of the con- 
ference. 

For information address the Headquarters of the 
American Country Life Association, 1849 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York, N. Y. 


Married 


Hodson-Charles.—In Palmer, Mass., June 18, 
1927, by Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Frederick James Hodson and Esther Lenan 
Charles. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


Look in the trunks and 
Do not remove 


Cash paid for old envelopes. 


send all envelopes dated up to 1890. 
stamps. 


Will make prompt remittance. 


E. M. LAING, Balboa Building, Room 300 
San Diego, California. 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at tb 


Massachusetts Bible Sosiety 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, e 


Ch - for Church and 
alrs Sunday School 
See them at the 
Wesley Church, Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To ‘fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
fuse. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 


which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet ° 


and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 


14 Worcester St., Boston, and ig within easy access | 


of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. y 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


‘ 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 
Wee Van nis Ka Rae ee ee 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 
For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President °¢* 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Maas. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scheol 
for young men and young women, offering exeep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school \work ané@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ef 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit ef 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod- 
ows gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated fn a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of : 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. ‘ 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 


Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


“T would be glad,” said the clergyman, 
‘after he had given out the text for his 
sermon, “if the young man who is standing 
outside the door would come in and make 
absolutely certain whether she is here 


to-night or not. That would be a great 
deal better than opening the door half an 
inch or so and thereby exposing the necks 
of the people in the back row to a current 
of cold air.’—Epworth Herald. 

* * 

Auntie: ‘Do you ever play with bad 
little boys, Willie?” 

Willie: ““Yes, Auntie.” 

Auntie: “I’m surprised. Why don’t 
you play with good little boys?” 

Willie: ‘“‘Their mothers won’t let me.” 
—Answers. 

* * 

Choleric Business Man: ‘I don’t know 
what the modern youngsters are coming 
to. My wretched office boys persistently 
whistle while they work.” 

Second Ditto: ‘“You’re fortunate. 
just whistle.’’—Gaiety. 

* 


Mine 


* 


With the utmost. scorn she said: “TI 
wouldn’t marry you if you were the last 
man in the world.” 

“No,” he replied, ‘you wouldn’t. You’d 
get trampled to death in the first rush.””— 
Exchange. ; 

* * 

CANADA HAS AGE PENSION 
Indignant Persons Over 70 Years of Age 
To Receive Aid from Treasury 
Moneys 
—Gloversville (N. Y.) paper. 

* * 


A small fire on Friday at 423 East 
Gordon Street was caused by sparks from 
the chimney, occasioned by a colored 
woman who was ironing clothes, falling 
on the roof.—Georgia paper. 

* * 

M. C. Phillips returned from the con- 
vention of undertakers at Yakima en- 
thused with the prospects for a record 
crop in Washington this year—Wilbur 
(Wash.) paper. 

* * 

A local man has discovered a method of 
getting to work early each morning. He 
has made arrangements with his daughter 
to call him when she comes in.—Alva 
(Okla.) Record. 

* * 

“What kind of a fellow is Smith?” 

‘Well, if you ever see one fellow trying to 
borrow money from another, the fellow 
shaking his héad is Smith.”—Hxchange. 

* * 

Countless thousands, including men, 
women and children, and tiny babes in 
arms, raced across the field.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

* * 
IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE 
AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 
— Headlines in aCollingswocd, N.J.) paper. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons © 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part — 
II, 75 cts.; Part III, 75 cts.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 


The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. j 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. A set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 


The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year 
OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Storiesof Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 


Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 


The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years course 
issued two parts to each year. 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): / 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. . 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. A three-years 
course issued two parts to each year. i F 
FIRST YEAR: al 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 
Epistle of James. ; 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew Pecple. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


